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PBEFACE. 



The following addresses^ though spoken at different 
times, are intentionally connected in subject; their 
aim being to set one or two main principles of art in 
simple light before the general student, and to indi- 
cate their practical bearing on modern design. The 
law which it has been my effort chiefly to illustrate is 
the dependence of all noble design, in any kind, on 
the sculpture or painting of Organic Form. 

This is the vital law ; lying at the] root of all that 
I have ever tried to teach respecting architecture or 
any other art. It is also the law most generally 
disallowed. 

P believe this must be so in every subject We 
are all of us willing enough to accept dead truths or 
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blunt ones; which can be fitted harmlessly into 
spare niches, or shrouded and coffined at once out 
of the way, we holding complacently the cemetery 
keys, and supposing we have learned something. 
But a sapling truth, with earth at its root and 
blossom on its branches ; or a trenchant truth, that 
can cut its way through bars and sods ; most men, it 
seems to me, dislike the sight or entertainment of, 
if by any means such guest or vision may be avoided. 
And, indeed, this is no wonder; for one such truth, 
thoroughly accepted, connects itself strangely with 
others, and there is no saying what it may lead 
UB to. 

And thus the gist of what I have tried to teach 
about architecture has been throughout denied by 
my architect readers, erea when they thought what 
I said suggestive in other particulars. *^ Anything 
but that Study Italian Gothic ? — ^perhaps it would 
be as well : build with pointed arches ? — there is no 
objection: use solid stone and well-burnt brick? — 
by all means : but — ^leam to carve or paint organic 
form ourselves! How can sucb. a thing be asked? 
We are above all that. The carvers and painters 
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are our servants — quile sabordinate people. They 
on^ht to be glad if we lea've room for them." 

Wdl: on that it all turns. For those who will 
not learn to canre or paint, and think themselves 
greater men because they cannot^ it is wholly wasted 
time to read any words of mine ; in the truest and 
sternest sense they can read no words of mine ; for 
the most familiar I can use — *^ fijrm,*' "proportion," 
" beauty," " curvature," " colour" — are used in a 
sense which by no effort I can communicate to such 
readers; and in no building that I praise, is the 
thing that I praise it for, visible to them. 

And it is the more necessary for me to state this 
fully; because so-called Gothic or Romanesque 
buildings are now rising every day around us, 
which might be supposed by the public more or less 
to embody the principles of those styles, but which 
embody not one of them, nor any shadow or frag- 
ment of them ; but merely serve to caricature the 
noble buildings of past ages, and to bring their form 
into dishonour by leaving out their soul. 

The following addresses are therefore arranged, 
as I have just stated, to put this great law, and* 
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one or two collateral ones, in less mistakeable 
light, securing even in this irregular form at least 
clearness of assertion. For the rest, the question 
at issue is not one to be decided by argument, 
but by experiment, which if the reader is dis- 
inclined to make, all demonstration must be useless 
to hun. 

The lectures are for the most part printed as 
they were read, mending only obscure sentences 
here and there. The parts which were trusted to 
extempore speaking are supplied, as well as I can 
remember (only with an addition here and there of 
things I forgot to say), in the words, or at least Ihe 
kind of words, used at the time ; and they contain, 
at all events, the substance of what I said more accu- 
rately than hurried journal reports. I must beg my 
readers not in general to trust to such, for even in 
fast speaking I try to use words carefiilly ; and any 
alteration of expression will sometimes involve a 
great alteration in meaning. A little while ago I 
had to speak of an architectural design, and called 
it " elegantj" meaning, founded on good and well 
•*' elected " models ; the printed report gave ** excel- 
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^*' *^V©i (that i» *» ^^y* **^*" exeeUingly good), 
'riiich I ^a eatn ai»^ should, even in the most 

^« fflurtratiooa of ^« l««t°~ «« i""* ^««» 
'*''*'l»ea made too toxx&^^J *» ^ engraved, and yet 

""^ "^ elaborate 8ixl>i««*» *° *"°^ °^ "^^ ^'^"8 
^^ ^ ^boSG now substituted will, how- 

^^e^^ ^^^^-xK^se nearly as well, and are 

* Answer the p^ti^Tr*' -^ 

^ot*^ ,. , wm^^^ted with the subjects of the 

directly coxii**^'^ 

P^^fta^-k . , Ao that I hope throughout the 

^^ling lectures 5 »" tr- & 

Mx^^^^ ^^ stcLdoat ^iU perceiye an insistance 

^Pc^^ ^^e main tri^<^^' ^^^ ^^'^ ^ ^^ ™°^' ^^^- 

^^^ ^_^^ . - _ fsaeiise of the responsibility which 

^^:f inquiry tb« ^ '^ "^ 

\ ^^ ^^ ^ ibat truth fastens upon him; 

^^^^^nsibilit for ^^^*^®' decisive and conclusive, 

between tj^ tx^c^^^ ""^ ^^^^' ""^'^^ ''^''''^^'' '^^' 
I mately th^ ^ ^^^e^^V^^^^' "^"^ deadening, of every 

/ Power i^ sesse^s- I have tried to hold that 

choice el ^CLt^ *^ ^™* *"^ *^ unveil for him 

^ its iaM^-i fc iib^ ^^^"® ^^ **^^ turning to the right 
band o^ ^^ le^ G-d- J^« -7 find many, and 
ai<fa ma:^ fc ^^ these will be in vain unless he 

has &r^^ ' <roi^^ ^® ^^" *^^ *^® P^^'^* ^^ ^® 
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when the way diyides itself^ one way leading to 
the Olive mountains — one to the vale of the Salt 
Sea. There are few cross roads^ that I know of^ 
from one to the other. Let him pause at the parting 
of The two Pazbs. 
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THE TWO PATHS. 



lECTUBE I. 

THE DETERIORATIVE POWER OF CONVENTIONAL 

ART OVER NATIONS. 

AN INAXTGUBAL LBCTUBX, 

Delivered at the Kensington Museum,* January, 1858. 

As I passed, last summer, for the first time, through 
the north of Scotland, it seemed to me that there 
was a peculiar painfulness in its scenery, caused by 

e * A few introductory words, in which, at the opening of this 
lecture, I thanked the Chiurmaa (Mr. Cockerell), for his support 
on the occasion, and asked his pardon for any hasty expressions 
in my writings, which might haye seemed discourteous towards 
him, t>r other architects whose general opinions were opposed 
to mine, may he ibund by those who care for preambles, not 
much misreported, in the Building Chronicle ; with such comments 
as the genius of that journal was likely to suggest to it. 

B 



2 DETERIORATIVE POWER OF [leCT. I. 

the non-manifestation of the powers of human 
art. I had never travelled in, nor even heard 
or conceived of such a country before; nor, 
though I had passed much of my life amidst 
mountain scenery in the south, was I before aware 
how much of its charm depended on the little 
gracefulnesses and tendernesses of human work, 
which are mingled with the beauty of the Alps, 
or spared by their desolatioik It is true that 
the art which carves and colours the front of 
a Swiss cottage is not of any v«ry exalted kind ; 
yet it testifies, to the completeness and the deli- 
cacy of the faculties of the mountaineer: it is true 
that the remnants of tower and battlement, which 
^Sordi footing to the "wild vine on the Alpine prd- 
montory, form \mt a aEomll part of liie gr^ict serra- 
tion of its rocks; and yet it is just that frafmeot 
of their broken outline which gives them their 
pathetic power, and historical ms^ty. And thb 
dement among the wilds of our own country I 
found wholly wantmg. The Highknd cottage is 
literally a heap of gray stones, choked up, rather 
than roofed over, with black peat and 
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^^OKtber ; ike only approach to an dfert at deco- 

ntion oonoists in tbe placiog of the dods of pro- 

tw&Te ipeaX obliqiiel j on its roof, so as to give a 

diagpnal arrmngemeDt of fines, lookiag somewhat aa 

tf tbe snrCace bad been seored orer hjr a giganlic 



And, at least among the Bortheni hHls of Seot- 
Imd, elements of more ancient architectural interest 
are eqi^dly absent The soUtarj peel-house is 
luodly discernible by the windii^^ of the stream' 
the roofless aisle of the priory is lost among th 
endossres of the Tillage; and the capkal city < 
'&e Hi^Iands, Invemess, placed where it mig^ 
omotde one of the sweetest landscapes, and by t 
shore of (me of the lordiiest estoaries in the world; 
placed between the crests of the Grrampiaiis and 
Howii^ of the Moray Firth, as if it were a jc 
(^uqping the folds of the mountains to the bine 
i of the sea, — is only distinguishable from a disf 

I by one ardutectiiral feature, and exalts al^ 

sorronndsi^ landscape by no ofher associ 
than those wMch can be connected with its n 
castellated gad. 

B 2 



4 DBTERTOBATIVB POWER OF [leOT. I. 

While these conditions of Scottish scenery affected 
me very painfnlly^ it being the first time in my 
life that I had been in any coimtry possessing 
no Valuable monuments or examples of art, they 
also forced me into the consideration of one or two 
difficult questions respecting the effect of art on the 
human mind ; and they forced these queistions upon 
me eminently for this reason, that while I was 
wandering disconsolately among the moors of the 
Grampians, where there was no art to be found, news 
6f peculiar interest were every day arriving from 
a country where there was a great deal of art, and 
art of a delicate kind, to , be found. Among the 
models set before you in this institution, and in the 
others established throughout the kingdom for the 
teaching of design, there are, I suppose, none in 
their kind more admirable than the decorated works 
of India. They are, indeed, in all materials capable 
of colour, wool, marble, or metal, almost inimitable 
in their delicate application of divided hue, and fine 
arrangement of fantastic line. Nor is this power of 
theirs exerted by the people rarely, or without 
enjoyment; the love of subtle design seems uni* 
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6 BETEKEOBATIYi: FOWSB OF [lECT. L 

habitual! J over the noblest hearta ? We have had tmr 
answer. Since the race of man begaoi its course o£ 
ma on this earth, nothing has erer been done bj It 
so signifiestlTe of all bestial, and lower than bestial « 
d^adation, as the acta of the Indian race in the 
year that has just passed by. Cruelty as fierce 
may indeed have been wreaked, and brutality as 
abominable been practised before, but nev^r iinder 
like circumstaDces ; rage of prolonged war, and re- 
soitment of prolonged oppresaicm, have made men 
as cmd befine now ; and gradual dedkie into bar- 
barism, where no exarajdes of decency or civilizatioan 
existed around them, has sank, before now, isolated 
populaticHis to the lowest level of possible humanity. 
But crudby stretched to its fiercest against the 
goitle. and unoffending, and earruption festered to its 
loathsiHuest in the midst of the witnessing presence 
of a disciplined civilization, — these we could not have 
known to be within the practicable compass of human 
gttih, but £br the acts q£ the Indian mutineer. And, 
as thus, on the one hand, you have an extreme 
energy of baseness diqpiajed by these lovors <rf 
art; on. the other^ — ^as if to put the question into 
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Ike ' narrowest campftafl — jwl have had an extreme 
foaatgj of virtue 4^played hj the dej^iaers of art 
Amaog all the soldiers, to whom yoa owe your 
irictoriea m the Crimea, and you avengmg in the 
ladies, to none are you bonnd by closer 4oiids of 
gratttude than to the men who have been bom and 
bred among those desolate Highknd moors. And 
thus you have the di&rencea in ciq^ity and circun^ 
stoBce betwe^i the two aalions, and the diffierencen 
in result on the moral habita of two nations^ put 
iikto the most significant— ^the most palpable — the 
most brief oppositioiiL Out of the peat cotti^ come 
faith, courage, sdf-safirifice^ purity, and piety, and 
whatever dse is firmtful in the work of Heaven; 
out of the ivory palace omie treacheiy, cruelty, 
cowardice, idcdaby, bestiality, — whatever else is 
frukfttl in the work of HelL 

But the difficulty does not close here. From 
<»ie instance, of however great apparent force, it 
wodid be whdly unfair to gather any ga^earal cokh 
^ixeioBt — ^wholly illogical to a&9fs^ that because we 
had once fiMind love of art connected with moral 
baseness, the love of art must be the general 
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root of moral baseness; and equally unfair to 
assert that^ because we bad once found neglect of 
art coincident with nobleness of disposition, ne^ect 
of art must be always the source or sign of that 
noblenei^ But if we pass from the Indian penin- 
sula into other countries of the globe ; and £rom 
our own recent experience, to the records of his- 
tory, we shall still find one great fact fronting us, 
in stem universality-^namely, the apparent con- 
nection of great success in art with subsequent 
national degradation. Tou find, in the first place, 
that the nations which possessed a refined art were 
always subdued by those who possessed n<Mie: you 
find the Lydian subdued by the Mede ; the 
Athenian by the Spartan ; the Greek by the 
Boman ; the Roman by the Goth ; the Bor^ 
gundian by the Switaser: but you find, beyond 
this — that even where no attack by any external 
power has accelerated the catastrophe of the state, 
the period in which any given people reach their * 
highest power in art is precisely that in which they 
appear to sign the warrant of their own ruin ; and 
that, from the moment in which a perfect statue ap- 
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pears in Florence, a perfect picture in Venice^ or a 
perfect fresco in Rome, from that hour forward, pro- 
laty, indastrj, and courage seem to be exiled from 
their walls, and they perish in a sculpturesque 
paralysis, or a many-coloured corruption. 

But even this is not all. As art seems thus, in its 
delicate form, to be one of the chief promoters of 
indolence and sensuality, — so, I need hardly remind 
yon, it hitherto has appeared only in energetic mani- 
fei^tion when it was in the service of superstition. 
The four great manifestations of human intellect 
which founded the four principal kingdoms of art, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, and Italian, were 
developed by the strong excitement of active super- 
stition in the worship of Osiris, Bolus, Minerva, and 
the Queen of Heaven. Therefore, to speak briefly, 
it may appear very difficult to show that art has 
ever yet existed in a consistent and thoroughly 
energetic school, unless it was engaged in the pro- 
pagation of falsdiood, or the encouragement of vice. 

And finally, while art has thus shown itself always 
active in the service of luxury and idolatry, it has 
also been strongly directed to the exaltation of 
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erueUy. A Baticn whidi lives a pastoral and niio- 
ceut life never decorates tbe shepberd'a slaff or tke 
ploagh-luuLdle^ but races who live bj dq«edatioB 
and slw^^ter nearly always bestow exquisite oma* 
ments on the quiver^ the helmet, and the spear. 

Does it not se^n. to jon, then> on all thiese three 
counts, more than quesdaonabla whether we ai^ 
assembled here ia Kensington museam to any good 
purpose? Might we not justly be looked upon iriA 
suspicion and fear^ rather than with sjrmpathy, by the 
innocent and nnartistical pabltc? Are we eren sme 
of ourselves ? Do we know what we are about ? 
Are we mst here as honest people ? or are we not 
rather so many Catilines asseanbled to devise the 
hasty degradation of our country, or, like a con^ 
dave of midnight witehes, . to summon and send 
forth, on new and unsuspected missions, the demons 
of luxury, cruelty, and superstition? 

I trust, upon the whole, that it is not so: I am 
sure that Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Cole do not «t 
all include results of this kind in their conception 
of the ultimate olgects of the institution winch owes 
80 much to their strenuous and well-directed exer- 
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-ftliis painfiil qoettioii befiure 

£mce it thoroagUy, and, as 

yoa will give it a little 

^^oing^ I trust we may find 

for our work, and proceed 

workmen ttioald do, with 




first point of difficulty, the 

id mental disposition in India 

^^^^te true that the art of India 

But it has one curious cha- 

x^ from all other art of equal 

0B^ver repreumU a natiiroZ faeL 

^»4^mpositi(His oat of meaningless 

9iid flowings of line ; or, if it 

t»ff»^fexi4» oC ^^*^-^5j^ creature, it represents that 

distorted and monstrous form* 

forms of nature it wilfully and 
To aax like fr^*^ ^ ^^^^. j^ ^jjj ^^ ^^^ ^ jjj^^ 

rea^>t^\e\^ ovV^"^^^ monster; it wiU not draw a 



^^v^ » spiral <« aaigzag. 
^^^^ . Alettes that the people who practise it 



£^001 all possible aourcea of healthy 
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12 DETERIORATIVB POWER OF [liBCT. I. 

knowledge or natural delight; that they have wil- 
fully sealed up and put aside the entire volume of 
the world, and have got nothing to read, nothing 
to dwell upon, but that imagination of the thoughts 
of their hearts, of which we are told that " it is 
only evil continually.*' Over the whole spectacle of 
creation they have thrown a veil in which there 
is no rent. For them no star peeps through the 
blanket of the dark — for them neither their heaven 
shines nor their mountains rise — for them the flowers 
do not blossom — ^for them the creatures of field and 
forest do not live. They lie bound in the dungeon 
of their own corruption, encompassed only by dole- 
ful phantoms, or by spectral vacancy. 

Need I remind you what an exact reverse of this 
condition of mind, as respects the observance of 
nature, is presented by the people whom we have 
just been led to contemplate in contrast with the 
Indian race ? You will find upon reflection, that all 
the highest points of the Scottish character are con- 
nected with impressions derived straight from the 
natural scenery of their country. No nation has ever 
before shown, in the general tone of its language,—- 
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in the general current of its literature,-^so constant 
0, habit of hallowing its passions and confinning its 
principles by direct association with the charm, or 
power> of nature. The writings of Scott and Bums 
— ^and yet more, of the far greater poets than Bums 
who gave Scotland her traditional ballads, — ^furnish 
you in every stanza — almost in every line, — with ex- 
amples of this association of natural scenery with the 
passions ;* but an instance of its farther connection 
with moral principle struck me forcibly just at the 
time when I was most lamenting the absence of art 
among the people. In one of the loneliest districts 
of Scotland, where the peat cottages are darkest, 
just at the western foot, of that great mass of the 
Grampans which encircles the sources of the Spey 

* The great poets of Scotland, like the great poets of all other 
countries, never write diiscdately* Mther in matter or method ; 
but with stem and measured meaning in every syllable. Here's a 
bit of first-rate work for example: — 

« Tweed said to TiU, 
< What gars ye rin sae still ? * 

Till said to Tweed, 
* Though ye rin wi' speed, 

And I rin slaw, 

Whar ye droon ae man, 

I droon twa,' " 
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and the Dee, tiie main road whicli trayenes the 
chain -^nids ronnd Ihe foot of a broken rock criled 
Cragj or Graig EUachie. Tliere is nothmg remaric- 
able in either its hdght or form; it is darkened 
idth a few scattered pnes, and touched aloi^ its 
snmmit witii a flush of heather ; hut it constitutes a 
kind of headland, or leading promontorjr, in the 
gronp of hills to which it belongs— a sort of initial 
letter of the mountams ; and Ihus stands in the mind 
of the inhabitants of ihe district, ihe Clxn Grrant, for 
a type of their conntrj, and of the inflnence of tltat 
conntry np<m themselves. Their sense of liiis is 
beantifidly indicated in the war-cry oi the chin, 
^ Stand fest, Craig ESlachie.* Yon may think long 
over those few words without exhausting the deep 
wdils of feeling and thought contained in them — the 
love of the native land, ihe assurance of theur faith- 
fulness to it; the subdued and gentle assertion of 
indomitable courage — I may need to be told to stand, 
but, if I do, Craig Ellachie does. You could not but 
have felt, had you passed beneath it at the time when 
so many of England's dearest children were being 
defended by the strength of heart of men bom at 
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its fiwfc, haw often flEmcBg Ae delicate Indian paiaoes, 
wboae marble was paflid with horror, and whase 
vermilien w»s dai:iceBed wiih liood, the reoiein* 
Waace of its i^oagh gnif Tocks and pu^le heaths 
mtist have risoi hcfiive die ai^t of the Hl^daad 
soldier; ham often iism haMng of the shot and the 
shiidk of hatde woqM pass away firom his heanag, 
and leave onlj the whisper of the old pme branches, 
^^^ StKod &8t, CH»% ^adde I " 

Yom haTOy in Aese two nations, seen in direct 
opposition the eflfecis cm mond sentiment of s^ 
wi^kont natore, soad of nature without art And 
jmi nee enoB^ to j«tify y«tt in Buspectm^ 
while, if jam. choose to inyestigate the subject 
aicHre dee^dj asod witib odber examples, you will find 
enough to justify you in eondudinff — that art, fi>l- 
kwed as such, and lor its own sake, irrefrpectiye of 
the iuterpretat»»L of nature by it, is destructive 
of whatever is best and noblest in humanity; but 
tbift nature, however skr&ply observed, or imperfectly 
luxmn, is3 i^ ibe degree of the afiedion Mt for 
ity protective and helpfol to all that is ndidest in 
hflfiaaaity* 
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You might then conclude farther^ that art, so far 
as it was devoted to the record or the interpretation 
of nature, would be helpful and etinobling also. 

And you would conclude this ^th perfect truth* 
Let me repeat the assertion distinctly and solemnly, 
as the first that I am permitted to make in this 
buildmg, devoted in a way so new and so admirable 
to the service of the art-students of England — ^ 
Wherever art is practised for its own sake, and the 
delight of the workman is in what he does and pro^ 
duces, instead of in what he interprets or ewKiMts,^^ 
there art has an influence of the most fatal kind on 
brain and heart, and it issues, if long so pursued, 
in the destmctton both of intellectual power and 
moral principle ; whereas art, devoted humbly and 
self-forgetfully to the clear statement and record 
of the facts of the universe, is always helpful and 
beneficent to mankind, full of comfort, strength, 
and salvation. 

Now, when you were once well assured of this, 

you might logically infer another thing, namely, 

• that when Art was occupied in*the function in which 

she was serviceable, she would herself be strength- 
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ened by the service ; and when she was doing what 
Providence without doubt intended her to do^ she 
would gain in vitality ^d dignity just as die 
advanced in nsefukiess. On the other hand^ you 
might gather, that when her ag^cy was distorted to 
the deception or degradation of mankind^ she would 
herself be equally misled and degraded — that she 
would be checked in advance, or predpitated in 
decline* 

And this is the truth also; and holding this clue 
you will easily and justly interpret the phenomena 
of history. So long as Art is steady in the contem- 
plation and exhibition of natural facts, so long she 
herself lives and grows; and in her own life and 
growth partly implies, partly secures, that of the 
nation in the midst of which she is practised. But 
a time has always hitherto come, in which, having 
thus reached a singular perfection, she begins to 
contemplate that perfection, and to imitate it, and 
deduce rules and forms from it ; and thus to forget 
her duty and ministry as the interpreter and dis- 
coverer of Truth. And in the very instant when 
this diversion of her purpose and Ibrgetfulness of 
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her faaction take place — forgetfalness generally 
ooincident ydik her apparent perfection— in that 
inatantt I BAy, begins her actual catastrophe; and 
by her oim fall-r-so far as she has influence — she 
accelerates the ruin of the nation by which she is 
practised* 

The study^ howeverj of the effect of art on the 
mind of nations is one rather for the historian than 
for us ; at all events it is one for the discussion of 
whjbh we have i^o more time this evening. But I 
will ask your patience with me while I try to illus- 
tratOj in some farther particulars^ the dependence of 
the healthy state and power of art itself upon the 
exercise of its aj^inted function in the interprets-- 
tion of fact 

You observe that I always say ifUerpretation, 
never imitation. My reason for doing so is^ firsts 
that good art rarely imitates; it usually only 
describes or explains* But my second and chief 
reason is that good art always consists of two things : 
Firsts the observation of fact ; secondly^ the mani- 
festing of hiiman design and authority in the way 
that £au2t is told. Great and good art must unite 
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liieiwo; It cannot exist for s moment but in tbdr 
naity ; it comafttt of the two as essentially as water 
omisists of oxygen and hydrogen^ or marble of lime 
andcatbonic acid. 

Let ns inqtdie a little into tiie nature of each 
of tbe elements. The first dement, we sayy is the 
love oi Nature, leading to the effort to observe and 
nqport her truly. And this is the first and leading 
eianent. Beview for yonrsdves the history of art, 
and you will find tiiis to be a manifest certainty, 
that no ffreat school ever yet ewitUd which had not for 
primal aim the repreemtation of $ome natural fact 
08 truly as poseiUe. There have only yet appeared 
in the world three schools of perfect art — schools, 
diat is to say, which did their work as well as it 
seems possible to do it. These are the Athenian,* 
Florentine, and Y^ietiaii. The Athenian proposed 
to itself the perfect representation of the form of 
the human body. It strove to do that as well as 
it oouM; it did ths^ as well as it can be done ; and 
all its greatness was founded upon and involved in 

* See below, the farther notice of the real spirit of Greek work^ 
iiltiie aSdrsss at Bndftffd. 

2 
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that single and honest effort The Florentine school 
proposed to itself the perfect expression of.hxunaii 
emotion — the showing of the effects of passion in the 
human face and gesture. I call . this the Floren- 
tine school, because, whether jou take Raphael 
for- the culminating master of expressional art in 
Italy, or Leonardo, or Michael Angelo, you will find 
that the whole energy of the national effort which 
produced those masters had its root in Florence; 
not at Urbino or Milan. I say, then, this Florentine 
or leading Italian school proposed to itself human 
expression for its. aim in natural truth; it strove 
to do that as weU as it could— did it as weU as it 
can be done — and all its greatness is rooted in that 
single and honest . effort Thirdly, the Venetian 
school proposed to itself the representation of the 
effect of colour and sKati^ on all things; chiefly 
on the humaa form. It tried to do that as 
well as it could — did it as well as it can be 
done — and all its greatness is founded on that 
single and honest effort 

Pray, do not leave this room without a per- 
fectly clear holding of these three ideas. You may 
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irj ihe^n, A^a^ ±o^» t;hen& aboat, afteiVards, as mach 
asyoulike, f^ ^^^ i£* -th^y 11 bear shaking; but do let 

into jonr possession. 



L«H^ 




Attach ihetw ,^^^ .gj^^*co ^v^orks of art which you all 
kve eith^)^ 4>r <50»tiiiuaIIy heard of. There's 




lem^^^ ^ 



the (*^>-ii^li^^_a>^ ^* Tl^^^^^"'* ^^ ^^ ISApn marbles. 
That r«^^^ ^v.^ ^w^hole end and aun of the 

natural form of the human 
Wv ^ '^'^ • ^.t^>Ti.^e'^*io^ architecture — their 

^racef^ - aoc&d pamtmg of pottery— whatso- 

'^^^ ^^^T^^^^^ y^r«^tised-was dependent for its 

^Vioet-anchor of central aim: true . 
, **« "^ ^133.. Then take, for your type of the 

8 ap^ o^ Uvxog ^^|V_^^^^^r8 ^'Disputa del Sacramento;'' 

^^^<3T^t©d type by everybody, and will 
- qtiestionable pomts: the Germans 



*^ ;£nglish academicians will admit 



^AxE&it X ' ^sb purists and pre-Raphaelites will 

^ ^r«rr-^il there you nave the truth of human 

^sed as an aim. That is the way 




- ^o^lxen they feel this or that — when 
^i_ x.v*^rt or that other mental character : are 

tio»al^ thoughtful, affectionate, indignant, or 
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inspired ? are ilkej prophets, saints, priests, or kings ? 
then^-whatsoever is truly thonglitful, affectionate 
prophetic, priestly, kingly — ^at the Florentine 
school tried to discern, and show ; that they 
hare discerned and shown ; and aU thdr great- 
ness is first fastraed in their aim at this central 
tmth^— the open expression of the liring hnman ' 
sonl. 

Lastly, take Veronese's '^Marriage in Cana'* in 
the Louvre. There you have the most perlecst 
representation possible of colour, and light, and 
shade, as they affect the external aspect of the 
human form, and its imme£ate accessories^ archi- 
tecture, furniture, and dress. This external aspect 
of noblest nature was the first aim of the 
Venetians, and all their greatness depended on 
their resolution to achieve, and their patience in 
achieving it. 

. Here, then, are the three greatest schools of the 
former world exemplified for you in three well* 
known works. The Phidian ** Theseus" represents 
the Greek school pursuing truth of form; the 

Dispnta" of Baphael^ the Florentine school pur? 
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expresaon; the ^Marriage 
school pfonniiig trnth of 
^ do not suppose that the kw 
.^4^ yon — ^the great law of art- 
in these, the most powerful 
X't ^ 3^ ^ manifest in eacl 
^^er has had life in it at aV 
i after truth begins, thei 
er that search ceases, the 
CUB a school of art holds w 
^^^4^k^9 trying to discover more 
^Xx^tn better daily, it may p 

^^^^ «nd iHi**^^ ^^^y design grotesques and ( 
^l^Mx CMC llxat ^ ^^-la tl»® shnplest buildings, e 
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tna -xxvoet "p* ^ j^ jjid gloriously done ; but 

^*^**^**^^ d©»»^** ^ ^^ ^jjj^ ^ natural feet, c© 

) oao^ ^^^t "ViO^ ^^^ ^l^g to ita ^oA ; let it p 

ipoarsvie ^o»* ^^"ber end than prea«Aing this 

*c» xt8e\£ a»^ ^^ gjgt of gi^owing its own slril 

^*^^^» "^ 1 from that hour its fell is pred] 

•«« sore; nofliing that it does or 
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wUI ever have life or loyelliiess in it more ; its hour 
has come^ and there is no work^ nor devicei nor 
knowledge! nor wisdom in the grave whither it 
goeth. 

Let us take for example that school of art over 
which many of you wonld perhaps think this law 
had little power — the school of Gothic architec- 
ture^ Many of us may have been in the habit 
of thinking of that school rather as of one of forms 
than of facts — a school of pinnacles, and buttres^ies^ 
and conventional mouldings, and disguise of nature 
by monstrous imaginings — ^not a school of truth at 
all. I think I shall be able, even in the little 
time we have to-night, to show that this is not 
30; and that our great law holds just as good at 
Amiens and Salisbury as it does at .Athens and 
Florence, 

I will go back then first to the very beginnings 
of Gothic art, and before you, the students of Ken- 
sington, as an impannelled jury, I will bring two 
examples of the barbarism out of which Gothic art 
emerges, approximately contemporary in date aud 
parallel in executive skill ; but, the one, a barbarism 
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^jid could not get <m ; the 
eould get on, and did get 
pannelled jiirj, shall jadge 
difference between the two 
ido ^r yotinelyes what is the 
and the sign of death in 
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liich has in it the sign of 
^ the same time with an illus- 
^^■43riti"£ to be passed hj, of cer- 
depended on bj our conmion 
faking up one of our archi- 
-fche other daj^ and opening it 
npon this piece of information^ 
English ; but you shall have it 
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that the greatest species 
aire Order, Symmetry, and the 



YV y^^> howerer, that this statement 
^ . aS authoritative; it is one example of 

^ ^ v^tect^^^ teachings, giyen in a report in 
_ -. ^ Chronicle for May, 1867, of a lecture 
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on Proportion ; in which the only thing the lecturer 
appears to have proved was that, — 

*' The system of diTiding the diameter of the ihaft of a column 
into parts for copying the ancient arohitectnral vemains ef Greece 
and Bome, adopted by architects from Yitmyius (drca B.a 25) 
to the present period, as a meOod Ibr producing ancient ardutec^ 
tnre, is emtirdy vsdess, for the sereral parts of Grecian architecture 
cannot be reduced or subdivided by this system ; neither does it 
apply to the architecture of Bome." 

Still, as far as I can make it oat, the lectnre 
appears to have been just one of those of which 
joa will at present hear so many, the protests of 
architects who have no knowledge of scnlptore-^-or 
of any other mode of expressing natoral beaaty — 
against natoral beauty ; and their endeavour to sub- 
stitute mathematical proportions for the kxrowledge 
of life they do not possess, and the representation 
of life of which they are incapable. Now, this 
substitution of obedience to mathematical law for 
sympathy witii observed life, is the first characteristic 
of the hopeless work of all ages ; as such, you will 
find it eminently manifested in the specim^si I have to 
give you of the hopeless Crothic barbarism ; the bar^ 
barism irom which notiui^ could emerge — ^forwfaich 
no fiiture was possible but extinction. The Aristote* 
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XltJiinrifid are, you remember^ 

Order, Symiiietzy, and the 

Definite. Here yon hare 

the three, in perfection, 

applied to the ideal of an 

angel, in a psalter of the 

eighth centnrj, eriittjng in 

the library of St John's 

Ciollege, CSambridge* 

oharaeteristics of this utterly 

tl:ie wilful dosing of its eyes to 

-Yxcyff^^^ Ignorant a person may 

*i r>c>k ^ ^ human being to see that it 

-«j^ ^tB eyes; and secondly, the endear 

^^oalize natural fact according to 

^X p^^ ^^ spots in the middle of 

^liiarpens the thumbs, thinking to 

-j^exe you have the most pure type 

principles of idealism in all ages : 

\& don't look at Nature, they always 

improye her. You will also admire, 

VVi.6 es^^^to result of the application of 

woodcut frMn Wertwood'a « ndaeographfai Saera. ^ 
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our great modem ardiitectural principle of beauty—* 
r^mmetry^ or equal balance of part by part ; you 
see eren the eyes are made symmetrical — entirely 
round, instead of irregularly oval; and the iris is 
set properly in the middle, instead of— as nature has 
absurdly put it — ^rather under the upper lid. You 
will also observe the ''principle of the pyramid" 
in the general arrai^ment of the figure, and the 
value of '' series" in the placing of the dots* 

From this dead barbarism we pass to living 
barbarism — ^to work done by hands quite as rude, 
if not ruder, and by minds as uninformed ; and 
yet work which in every line of it is prophetic of 
power, and has in it the sure dawn of day. You 
have often heard it said that Giotto was the founder 
of art in Italy. He was not : neither he, nor 
Oiunta Pisano, nor Niccolo Pisano. They all laid 
strong hands to the work, and brought it first into 
aspect above ground ; but the foundation had been 
laid for them by the builders of the Lombardic 
churches in the valleys of the Adda and the 
Amo. It is in the sculpture of the round arched 
churches of North Italy, bearing disputable dates. 
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in seriog the birth of Italian art, illustrated bj 
the same snbject, from St. Ambrogio, of Milan^ 
the '* Serpent begoiling Eve.*** 




Tet^ in that sketchy rude and ludicrous as it is, you 
have the elements of life in their first form. The 
people who could do that were sure to get on. For, 
observe, the workman's whole aim is straight at 
the facts, as well as he can get them; and not 
merely at the facts, but at the yery heart of the 
facts. A common workman might have looked at 
nature for his serpent, but he would have thought 

* This cot is nder thaa it diotdd be; tiie indrions in the 
marble h«Te a Ugbter cflEbct tba. these rough black linet } but 
it is not worth while to do it better. 
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only of its scales. Bat thia fellow does not want 
scales, nor coils ; he can do without them ; he 
wants the serpent^ [heart — ^malice and insmoatiGn ; 
— ^and he has actually got them to some extent. So 
also a common worianan, even in ihis harbarons 
stage of art^ ndgfat have carved Eve's arms and 
body a good deal better; bat this man does not 
care about arms and body, if he can only get at 
Eve's mind — show that she is pleased at being 
Ottered, and yet in a state of uncomfortable hesi- 
tation. And some look of listening, of complacency, 
and of embarrassment he has verily got: — note the 
eyes slightly askance, the lips compressed, and the 
right hand nervously grasping the left arm : nothing 
can be declared impossible to the people who couH 
begin thus — the world is open to them, and ail that 
is in it ; while, on the contrary, nothing is possible 
to the man who did the symmetrical angel — the 
world is keyless to him; he has built a Qell for 
himself in which he must abide, barred up for ever 
•^there is no more hope for him than for a sponge 
or a madrepore. 

I shall not trace firom this embryo the pro- 
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gress of Gothic art in Italj, because it is much 
complicated aad involved with traditions of other 
schools, and because most of the students will be 
less familiar with its results than with their own 
northern buildings. S05 these two designs indi- 
catmg Death and Life in the beginnings of mediao* 
val art, we will take an example of the progress of 
that art from our northern work. Now, many of 
you, doubtless, have been interested by the mass, 
grandeur, and gloom of Norman architecture, as 
much as by Gothic traceries; and when you hear 
me say that the root of all good work lies in 
natural facts, you doubtless think instantly of your 
round arches, with their rude cushion capitals, and 
of the billet or zigzag work by which they are 
surrounded, and yoU cannot see what the know- 
ledge of nature has to do with either the simple 
plan or the rude mouldings* But all those simple 
conditions of Norman art are merely the expiring 
of it towards the extreme north. Do not study 
Norman architecture in Northumberland, but in 
Normandy, and ibexx you v^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 3^^ 
« pecoIiarJy xnaoly, «xid practicaay ^ae^l form of 
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the whole great French school of rounded archi* 
tectore. And where has that French school its 
origin? Wholly in the rich conditions of sculp- 
ture^ which, rising first out of imitations of the 
Koman bas-reliefs, covered all the fa9ades of the 
French early churches with one continuous ara- 
besque of floral or animal life. If you want to 
study round-arched buildings, do not go to Durham, 
but go to Poictiers, and there you will see how all 
the simple decorations which give you so much plea- 
sure even in their isolated application were invented 
by persons practised in carving men, monsters, wild 
animals, birds, and flowers, in overwhelming re- 
dundance ; and then trace this architecture forward 
in central France, and you will find it loses nothing 
of its richness — ^it only gains in truth, and therefore 
in grace, until just at the moment of transition into 
the pointed style, you have the consummate type 
of the sculpture of the school given you in the west 
front of the Cathedral of Chartres. From that 
front I have chosen two fragments to illustrate it.* 

* This part of the lecture was illastrated by two drawingrs, 
niade admirably by Mr. J. T. LaLng^ with the help of photographs^ 
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and witMrawn apart^ and stiffened in chill of 
hcaart against tiie terror of earth, had passed into 
a shape of eternal marble ; and thus the Ghost 
had given, to bear np the pillara of the dnirch on 
earth, all the patient and expectant natnre that it 
needed no moare in heaven. This is the transcen- 
dental vieir of the meaning of those scnlptnres* I 
d» not dwell upon it. What I do lean npon is 
tibeir ptirely naturalistic and Tital power. They 
are all portndtB — vmknown, most tji them, I bdiev^ 
— ^bnt palpabbjT and nmnistakeably portraits, if not 
takoi £rom the actml peeson &r idiom the statue 
stands, at aU eneats stndiwi £ram some Kring person 
wkose featmea migkt fakljr TBfremstA those of the 
king or saint intended. Scnnsral of tbest I sij^pose'' 
to be aaihentic: there ii one of a qoeen, who has 
evide^lj^ widle she kred, been notable for her 
bright black eye& Tke Bcntptor has cnt the iris 
deq> ink) the stone^ and her dack eyes are still 
suggested with her smile. 

There is aneiher thing I wisk yon i^ notice 
specially in ikese stataes — ^ike way m whkk the 
flond monlding ia asaociated witk the Tcrtical linea 

n 2 
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of the figure. Toa have thus the utmost com- 
plexity and richness of cnrvature set side by side 
with the pure and delicate parallel lines, and both 
the characters gain in interest and beauty; but 
there is deeper significance in the thing than that 
of mere effect in composition; — significance not 
intended on the part of the sculptor, but all the 
more valuable because unintentional. I mean the 
close association of the beauty of lower nature in 
animals and flowers, with the beauty of higher 
nature in human form. Tou never get this in 
Ghreek work. Greek statues are always isolated; 
blank fields of stone, or depths of shadow, relieving 
the form of the statue, as the world of lower 
nature which they despised retired in darkness 
from their hearts. Here, the clothed figure seems 
the type of the Christian spirit — ^in many respects 
feebler and more contracted — ^but purer; clothed 
in its white robes and crown, and with the riches 
of all creation at its side. 

The next step in' the change will be set be- 
fore you in a moment, merely by comparing this 
statue from the west front of Chartres with that 
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Bothkg b^ber tiian hatredL Dante's ia the great type 
of this class of mind. I say the Jirst inheritazioe is 
Tendeness — tine ucotid Trulih, becantse the Teader- 
nesa is in the makfi of tiie cnotare, ihe Tru& ia 
his aequired habits fond knoiriedge: besides, the 
lore comes fiest in dignity as i^ell as in time^ and 
tiiat is abrajB pnare and coonplete.: the truth, at best, 
imperfect 

To eome baok to our statue. Yoa will oba^Fe 
that the arrangraaent of tiiis scaalptnre is exactly 
the same as at Ghasrtres^-seTere £dling drapery, 
set off by rich fieraL ornament si the side ; Imt the 
statue ia nom ccHnpletely anhnated.: it is no hanger 
fixed as an i»pright piUar, bnt bends aside out of its 
niche, and the floral omaoBEent, instead of being a 
caaventionil irreafch, is c^ exquisitely arranged haw- 
thorn* The work, however, as a whole, thou^ 
perfectly charaeteristie of tbs advvace of du sig^ m 
style and purpose, is in some subtier qualities in- 
ferior to that of Chartres. The individual sculptor, 
though trained in a more advanced school, has been 
himself a man of inferior order of mind compared 
to the one who worked at Chartres. But I ImTe 
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ist foundation^ stands in perfect strength 
ast possible substance in its bars; con- 
$ with niche^ and line with line^ in an 
imnony, from which no stone can be 
id to which you can add not a pinnacle ; 
iToduces in rich^ though now more cal- 
»fusion, the living element of its sculp- 
ture in the quatrefoils — ^sculpture in the 
cnlpture in the gargoyles-sculptnre in 
-sculpture in the ridges and hollows 
iings^ — ^not a shadow without meanings 
ght without life.* But with this very 
r his work came the unhappy pride of 
in what he had done. As long as he 
3rely raising clumsy walls and carving 
child, in waywardness of fancy, his de- 
the things he thought of as he carved ; 
had once reached this pitch of construc- 
tie began to think only how cleverly he 

nsepta of Rouen Cathedral illustrate this style, 
of photographs of them. I take this opportunity 
i I hare several times before stated, for the sake 
i St. Ouen, impressive as it is, is entirely inferior 
f Rouen Cathedral. 
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could put the stones together. The question was 
not now with him. What can I represent ? but, How 
high can I build — how wonderfully can I hang this 
arch in air, or weave this tracery across the clouds ? 
And the catastrophe was instant and irrevocable. 
Architecture became in France a mere web of 
waving lines, — ^in England a mere grating of per- 
pendicular ones. Redundance was substituted for 
invention, and geometry for passion ; the Gothic 
art became a mere expression of wanton expen- 
diture, and vulgar mathematics; and was swept 
away, as it then deserved to be swept away, by 
the severer pride, and purer learning, of the schools 
fcunded on classical traditions. 

Tou cannot now fail to see how, throughout the 
history of this wonderful art — ^from its earliest dawn 
in Lombardy to its last catastrophe in France and 
England — sculpture, founded on love of nature, 
was the talisman of its existence; wherever sculp- 
ture was practised, architecture arose — wherever 
that was neglected, architecture expired; and, be- 
lieve me, all you students who love this mediadval 
art, there is no hope of your ever doing any good 
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urtth ii, but on this ererkstiflg prmciple. Your 
patriotic aasocuitkiiis wkh k are o£ no use; your 
Tomuiiic aanodarinna with it — ^thiar of chimky 
or rcligioa — sxe of no nie ; they are worse thsn 
Bsdess, they are faba Gothic k iic4 aa art &r 
knights and nobles; it is an art for the peo^: 
it is not an art for divrches or sanctiiaries; it is 
an art £>r hoases and hmnes: it is not an art for 
Enghind onlj^ hut an art £« &e world: above 
all, it is not an art of form or tradition <ttly, but 
an art of vital practice and perpetual renewal. 
And whosoever pleads for it as an aoicient or a 
formal thkig, and tries to teadt it you aa an eccle- 
siastical tradition or a geometrical science^ knows 
nothing of its esaenoe^ less than notfaiBg of its 
power. 

Leave, ihcarefore^ boldly, tbongfa not irreverently, 
mysticisn and symbolism on the one side; cast 
away with utter scorn geometry and legalism on 
the otha*; sme hold of God's hand, and look foil 
in the face of His creation, and there is nodung 
He will not enable ycRi to acUera 

Thns^ then, you will find-Mtnd the more pro- 
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indbcriminately all that passes before it ; a painter 
designs when he chooses some things^ refuses others^ 
and arranges alL 

This selection and arrangement must have influ«- 
ence over everything that the art is concerned with, 
great or small — over lines, over colours, and over 
ideas. Given a certain group of colours, bj adding 
another colour at the side of them, you will either 
improve the group and render it more delightful, 
or injure it, and render it discordant and unintel- 
ligible. '^ Design" is the choosing and placing the 
colour so as to help and enhance all the other 
colours it is set beside. So of thoughts : in a good 
composition, every idea is presented in just that 
order, and with just that force, which will perfectly 
connect it with all the other thoughts in the work, 
and will illustrate the others as well as receive 
illustration from them; so that the entire chain 
of thoughts offered to the beholder's mind shall be 
received by him with as much delight and with 
as little effort as is possible. And thus you see 
design, properly so called, is human invention, con- 
sulting human capacity. Out of the infinite heap 
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the passage is twenty times more beautiful 
introduced^ than it would hare been if played 
;ly on the instmment. Precisely this degree 
mrrangement and idation must exist between 
ry touch* and line in % great picture. Tou 
r conskler flie whole as a prolonged musical 
tposition: its parts, as separate airs connected 
he story ; its little bits and fragmeixts of cc^ur 

line^ as separate passages or bars m melodies; 

down to the minutest note of the whole-nlown 
he ndnuteBt tcuchy — ^if tiiere k <mB that can be 
?ed — that one ia doing mischief* 
Cemember therefore always, yon have two <Juarao 

in which all greatness of art consists: — ^First^lhe 
test and intense seinng of natural Bsids; llien the 
3ring those facts by strength of hui&an intellect, 
IS to make them, for aU who look upon them, 
be utmost starvieeaUe, memoraible, and beautifixL 
i thus great art is nothii^ else than the type 
(tnmg and noble life ; for, as die ignoble pev 

in his dealings with all that occurs in the 

Literally. I know how exaggerated this statement sounds ; 
[ inwA it,«-^ay ^yiUble of it---8ee Appeadla I^^ 
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mamifactttre, for in that art the element of design 
enters without, apparently, the element of truth. 
You have often to obtain beauty and display inven- 
tion without direct representation of nature. Yet, 
respecting all these things also, the principle is per- 
fectly simple. If the designer of furniture, of cups 
and vases, of dress patterns, and the like, exercises 
himself continually in the imitation of natural form 
in some leading division of his work ; then, holding 
by this stem of life, he may pass down into all kinds 
of merely geometrical or formal design with perfect 
safety, and with noble results.* Thus Giotto, being 
primarily a figure painter and sculptor, is, second- 
arily, the richest of all designers in mere mosaic 
of coloured bars and triangles; thus Benvenutp 
Cellini, being in all the higher branches of metal- 
work a perfect imitator of nature, is in all its 
lower branches the best designer of curve for 
lips of cups and handles of vases; thus Holbein^ 
exercised primarily in the noble art of truthful 
portraiture, becomes, secondarily, the most exquisite 

* TtoB principle, here cursorilj stated, is one of the chief 
subjects of inquiry in the following Lectures. 
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r;, tbe amn andL aixbetaoDbeie osf tibxe 
tlie proiin]lgati.o«a o£ ^bic^ I bave 
dtheorto, and instead to devcyte ^w^lxst 
^ spoored to mej. I Have IxsydL Ibvt 
«i aOl that 1 lis^^e er^ir t.Tig&^ to 
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teaeli^ namelj — ^to declare that. whftto7ec was great 
ia hfunaa art waft the ezpreflsioii of maa'a delight in 
God's woxk; 

And at tbia time I hava «dea>To<ix«d to pr^Te 
to jou — if jofo inrestigate tiua tsokject you niajr 
]a»H«* entirely pro^e to }r(iia»ehr6a-*-4bat no school 
erer advaneed fia^ whielk had not the love of 
natural &ct as a primal energy;. Bnt it is ^iU 
more in!qportant ibr yoit to. be assured that the 
cDiMlitioius of life and deailt in tho^ art of nataooa 
are also the cooditioBS of Hfe and death in your 
own; and that yon haveH^ eacji in his power 
at this yeiyimtaat. to dfitenuiiie in wbick diree. 
ticai his steps are tmniBg* It aeema almost a 
terrible thing to tell yoiii^ that all here have all 
!the power of knowii^ at once what hope there is 
Ibr them as artiits ; you wonld> perhapa^ like better 
tiiat diere was some nmremoyable doubt idbout the 
chances of the ftitore — some possibility that yoo 
might be advancing, Sn imcanacions ways» towards 
unespected successes — ^some esicuse or reason for 
going aboot^ as students do so often, to this master 
er the other> asking him if they have genius> and 
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whether they are doing right, and gathering, from 
his careless or formal replies, vague flashes of en- 
couragement, or fitfulnesses of despair. There is no 
need for this — ^no excuse for itr All of you have 
the trial of yourselves in your own power; each 
may undergo at this instant, before his own judg- 
ment seat, the ordeal by fire. Ask yourselves what 
is the leading motive which actuates you while you 
are at work. I do not ask you what your leading 
motive is for working — that is a di£Ferent thing; you 
may have families to support — parents to help — 
brides to win; you msj^ have all these, or other 
such sacred and pre-eminent motives, to press the 
morning's labour and prompt the twiUght thought 
But when you are fairly at the work, what is 
the motive then which tells upon every touch of 
it? If it is the love of that which your work 
represents — ^if, being a landscape painter, it is love 
of hills and trees that moves you — if, being a 
figure painter, it is love of humiui beauty and 
human soul that moves you — ^if, being a flower or 
animal painter, it is love, and wonder, and delight 
in petal and in limb that move you, then the 
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every hour into deeper buouBtj ; vnre of Jbeii^ li^ 
m its aiiii) sure of being irresistible m its pr<^gress; 
happy in What it hsB securely dome— -hi^ier in 
what, day by day^ it jmey 'va sectcpdiy hope ; hap- 
pieiit at !like dose xxf life, when the Tight hand begma 
to ferget its cntmingy to Temember, Aat tii&te iras 
ne^^er a tcmch of the chisel or tihe pmcil it ^vnelded, 
bat has tidded to the kaewledge and quickened the 
happiness of mai&ind. 
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LECTDfiE IL 

THE VSSTt or AST. 

Part of an Address* delivered at Manchester^ IM March^ 

1859. 

It is sometimes mj pleasant duty to visit other 
cities^ in the hope of being able to encourage their 
jart students ; hut here it is my pleasanter privilege 
to come for encouragement myself. I jdo not know 
when I haye received so much as from the report 
read this evening by Mr. Hammersley, beariog 

* I -WAB gtt WMtod , l^ fvaw of ^afebcr ^Dgmgementi, fkom pn- 
^Mixing this address with the care I wished ; and forced to trust 
to Budi ezpreasion as I coiHd give id; the moment to the points 
cf pcmc^Ml iiqportaiioe ; zeading, bowerer, the dose of the pie- 
ceding lecture, which I thought contained some truths that would 
liear Tepcftition. The whole was reported, t)etter &an it deserred* 
h^r McJ^ltman, of the Muuchefter Cmrier^ and published nearly 
Terhatim. I have here extracted, from the published report, the 
'fiusto w'bich I wish espedsSlx to'cnforoe ; undliaTe a little eleaired 
ihflir ezpressioii; its loose and .CQUoguial chacacter I cannol; now 
help, unless by re-writing the whole, which it seems not worth 
'w^atetodo. 
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t which huii caused me great anxietj, 

\\\\,\y'H felt iu nay own pursuit of art, 

'n(li)(i\ourM to urge the pursuit of art 

li.it wiillo there are manj advantages 

II viu* existed before, there are certain 

ilii iilties existing, just in the very cause 

iiig the stimulus to art — ^in the inunense 

the manufactures of every country which 

tending vigorously to art We find that 

iro and art are now going on always to- 

tliat whore there is no manufacture there 

I know bow much there is of pretended 

a there is no mamiracture: there is much 

f, fur instance; no country makes so bold 

1) to the production' of. new art as Italy 

irioment; yet no country produces so little. 

i liliiiicQ over the map of Europe, you will 

Unit wli^ra the manufactures are strongest, 

lU't aUo U strongest And yet I always felt 

iliuru wM an immense difficulty to be encoun- 

1 by ih» dtudentf who were in these centres of 

lum movement* They had to avoid the notion 

i art and manufacture were in any respect 
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you will get swift reward ; but 
t come fast when it is sought 
3 held aloof for a little while; 
^arly life are very quiet ones, 
riy aU help or praise. But the 
;y, — vociferous everywhere with 
Is upon you for art which is 
Q; and in the various meetings 
money is to be made in every 
be followed only in one way* 
it mainly to say to you, or if 
3s (for, from what I have heard 

master to-night, I know . you 
;htly), you must let me say it 
xs. Our Schools of Art are 
rious teaching and various in- 
abroad among us. Everybody 
't, and writing about it, and 
ed in it ; everybody wants art, 
t for everybody, and few who 
tiey are talking about ; thus 
all variable ways, while there 

which they can make steady 
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progress, for true art i» *^ ^^ be ^ ^^^^ «^"'V» 
««»e. Whateyer change* ^ ^^ t^^^ ^ ^^ *'"" 
toms of Bodety whatever ^ tn^J^*^*^ '^*' ""^ 
invent, whatev^ „«^ uuO^i^r^ ^- ^^-PP'^, 
Sft ^ . — h»* " ^a« tiro thooaand 

-Cine Art moat reio*"* ., , j 

i' Phidias; two thonsaiH? 
years ago, in fv,e days of rx»««w, 

-e » "I the ^ . ,, its nrinciples, and i 
years hence, ;*. ^irt be, in aH »** P"° *^ 
•« its ^ * ^ «t«n the mind of in*n,J«t tl 
•" '*« «^ Effect* ^P"" , ^_ please, careful] 

«.«. '"'y^^i^ ^"^^ wrong, deficient, orn 
«e-ci>\>e * ^^^fiB only one complete «^d 
^ay. ^^>« bat ^^"^ artistB are trying to dc 

•-^ >wV -; z r^^' -::: 

00«"^ o^- i impressively -rong- 



^^^ U» ^ person's iiK-'" ' 

.^H^ta^cesj^^^ JP ^, ^owledge or 

X^ ^ter tb^ ti^'l^, he sbonld err m 
V ^^- his giveti * ♦h** ,W8-but for 
V. X Ti^^ n^hody else 8— u 

\ W perl- ;^ ^y .^ ^^^ fo, ^ 

Way is -w^r^ 
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of scliocds to know wfait 1^ right waj ii^ and w]i«l 
right art Im, mod to see how abftple and how sii^o 
an ri^t art has boen^ once the hegimung of it 

Sot JBoiher^ sot oeiy la there bst one war^ oi 
dainff tfauigy r^htly, but there k oBiy one yrgsjr oi 
seemff them, and that is^ seeing the whole of IImbSs 
without way choice or more iutenae p^poqation of 
one pdnt than anoAer^ owing to o«tr qpedol idio* 
syiKnraeies. Thns^ when Titian or Thadoret look al 
a human b^ng^ thej^ see at a glance ihe whole of its 
nature, outside and in ; aO that it has of ioarm, of 
colour, of passion, or of thought; samtHness, and 
loTeliness; fieshly bodj, and cqpfaitoal power; graee; 
or strength, or softness^ or whatsoever other quaKfyv 
those men will see to the full, and so paint, tha^ 
when narrower peojAe come to look at what they 
hare done, CTerj one maj, if he chooses, find his 
own special pleasure in the work. The sensnaliBt 
win find sensualitj in Titian ; the thinker wiH find 
thought; the saint, sanctity; tiie coloorist, ecJonr; 
the anatomist, form ; and yet the picture wiH never 
be a popular one in the full sense, for none of these 
narrower people w31 find their special taste so idone 
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CDBSolted^ as ^t the qnaUties wiuch would enrare 
tiwir gratififaition shall be afted or separated from 
oAers; tbey are decked hy thai fKeseofi^ gt fte 
other qnafitM. winch aisioPBf the grslificatkK of 
edier neiu Tha^ Titiaa is not soft enengh far 
tibe seDKudk^ Cozi^ggio suits hsm better; Titios 
is not defined eiioi^ for the fonaalist, — ^LeoMDado 
suits him better; TitkoLis not pure enoiigli for tiw 
religionistjf — ^Baphael aaifcs huEL better; Titian i» not 
polite enough for tbe man of &e worlds— Vandyke 
anita him better ; Titian is not forcible enough &r 
the lover of the picturesque, — Remborandt suits him 
better. So CoiT^gia is paptdar with a certain set, 
sod Vandjke with a certain se^ and Rembrandt 
with a certain set* All are great men^ but of io^ 
ftrior stamp, and therefinre Yand^e is popular, 
and Bembrandi is popular,* bat nobody cares much 
at heart about Titian ; only Aere is a strange under- 
cnrrent of everlasting jmurmur about lus name, 
whieh wBaaa the deep conaent of all great m&x 
that he ia greater than Aey — the consent of those 

* And Marfllo, of aH trae painters the narrowest, feeblest, and 
Bwataopcfeislyfiiir flaws ma o B stte mart popelsr. 
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who, having sat long enough at his feet, have found 
in that restrained harmony of his strength there 
are indeed depths of each balanced power more 
wonderful than all those separate manifestations in 
inferior painters : that there is a softness more ex- 
quisite than Correggio's, a purity loftier than Leo- 
nardo's, a force mightier than Rembrandt's, a sanctity 
moi^e solemn even than Raffaelle's. 

Do not suppose that in saying this of Titian, I 
am returning to the old eclectic theories of Bologna ; 
for all those eclectic theories, observe, were based, 
not upon an endeavour to unite the various charac- 
ters of nature (which it is possible to do), but the 
various narrownesses of taste, which it is impos- 
sible to do. Rubens is not more vigorous than 
Titian, but less vigorous; but because he is so 
narrow-minded as to enjoy vigour only, he reftises 
to give the other qualities of nature, which would 
interfere with that vigour and with our perception 
of it. Again, Rembrandt is not a greater master 
of chiaroscuro than Titian ; — ^he is a less master, but 
because he is so narrow-minded as to enjoy chiaro- 
scuro only, he withdraws from you the splendour of 
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force, gains Wgher force; a«d by the selMenial of 
deEght, gain^ higher delight. This yon will find 
is ultimately the case^ with every true and right 
master ; at first, while we are tyros in art,- or 
before we' harve earnestly stadied the- man in qiies-> 
tion, we shaH see litde in him ; or perhaps- see; as 
we think, dJeficiencies ; we* shall flincy he is inferior 
to- this man- in that, and to the other man- iu' the 
other; but as we go on studying him w« shall find 
that he has got both that and the* olher'; and both 
in a far higher sense than the man who seemed to 
possess those qualities in excess. Thus in Turner's 
lifetime, when people first looked at him, those who- 
liked rainy weather, said he was not equal to Copley 
Fielding; but those who looked at Turner' Jong 
enough found that he could be much more wet Aan 
Coplby Fielding, when he chose*. The people wio 
liked force, said that **^ Turner wa& not strong enough 
for liiem ; he was effeminate^; they liked De Wint^ — 
nice strongtone;— or Gox-^rea<^, greeny, dark masses 
of colour — solemn feeling ef thefreshnes^^and depth 
of nature'; — ^they liked Cox^ — ^Turner wa» too hot* fi>r 
them;'* Had they looked long» enough they would' 
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liave found that he had far more force than De 
Wint, &r more freahness than Cox when he chose, — 
only united with other elements; and that he didn't 
choose to be cool^ if nature had appointed tfaa 
weather to be hot» The people who liked Front 
said '^Turner had not firmness o£ hand — ^he did 
not. know enough about architecture — ^he was. not 
picturesque enough.." Had thejr h)oked at his 
architecture long, they would have fi)und that it 
contained subtle picturesqumesses, infinitely more 
picturesque than anything of Front's. People who- 
ISked Callcott said that ** Turner was not correct or 
pure enough — ^had no classical taste." Had they 
looked at Turner long enough they would have 
found him. as severe, when he chose, as the greater 
Poussin.; — ^Callcott, a mere vulgar imitator of other 
men's, high breeding.. And so throughout with all 
thoroughly great mesi, their strength is not seen 
at first,, precisely because they unite, in due place 
and measure, every great quality.. 

Now the question is, whether, as students, we are 
to. study only thesa mistiest men,^ who unite all 
gceatness,. or whether we axe to study the works 

r 2 
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of inferior men, who present us with the greatness 
which we particularly like? That question often 
comes before me when I see a strong idiosyncrasy 
in a student, and he asks me what he should study. 
Shall I send him to a true master, who does not 
present the quality in a prominent way in which that 
student delights, or send him to a man with whom 
he has direct sympathy ? It is a hard question. For 
very curious results have sometimes been brought 
out, especially In late years, not only by students 
following their own bent, but by their being with- 
drawn fipom teaching altogether. I have just named 
a very great man in his own field — ^Prout We all 
know his drawings, and love them: they have a 
peculiar character which no other architectural 
drawings ever possessed, and which no others ever 
can possess, because all Prout's subjects are being 
knocked down, or restored. (Prout did not like re- 
stored buildings any more than I do.) There will 
never be any more Prout drawings. Nor could 
he have been what he was, or expressed with that 
mysteriously effective touch that peculiar delight 
in broken and old buildings, unless he had been 
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withdrawn from all high art influence. Tou know 
that Prout was bom of poor parents — ^that he was 
educated down in Cornwall; — and that, for many 
years, all the art-teaching he bad was his own, or 
the fishermen's. Under the keels of the fishing- 
boats, on the sands of our southern coasts, Prout 
learned all he needed to learn about art. Entirely 
by himself, he felt his way to this particular style, 
and became the painter of pictures which I think 
we should all regret to lose. It becomes a very 
difficult question what that man would have been, 
had he been brought imder some entirely wholesome 
artistic influence. He had inmiense gifts of com- 
position. I do not know any man who had more 
power of invention than Prout, or who had a sub- 
limer instinct in his treatment of things ; but being 
entirely withdrawn from all artistical help, he 
blunders his way to that short-coming represen- 
tation, which, by the very reason of its short- 
coming, has a certain charm we should all be 
sorry to lose. And therefore I feel embarrassed 
when a student comes to me, in whom I see a 
strong instinct of that kind : and cannot tell whether 
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I onglit to say to ihum, '^^ Gdve up aU your studies 
of old boats^ and keqp awajifrom the searshoTe^ wand 
come up to the IRoyal Academy in London^ and look 
at nothing but Titian." It /is a difficult thing to 
nube np one's mind 'to say that However, I beHeve, 
on the 'whole, we may wisely leave sadh matters in 
"fhe hands of Providence ; that 'if we hsrve the power 
of Caching ih.e right to anybody, we should teach 
them the right ; if we have the power lof showing 
tiiem the best thing, vre should :show them the best 
thing; there will ahviays, I fear, be enough want of 
teaching, and enough bad teaching, to bring out veiy 
curious erratical T-esnlts if we want them. So, if 
we are to teach at all, let us teach the right thing, 
and *ever the "right thing. There are many attrac- 
tive qualities inconsistent with rightness ; — do not let 
us teach them, — tlet us be content to waive them. 
There are attractive qualities in Bums, and attrac- 
tive qxialities in ©ickens, which nflither of those 
writers would have possessed >if the one had been 
educated, and the other had been sirndying higher 
nature than that of cockney Londcm; but those 
attractive qualities are not such as we should 
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ccept this principle; and re- 
me great man, Titian, or 
er it may be, as the model 
—then the question is, since 
ued his art in Venice, or 
land, nnder totally di£Perent 
possible to ns now — ^how are 
idy of him effective here in 
g it down into patterns, and 
I upon as operatives to pro- 
le means of your livelihood, 
branches of art with this 
become a serious doubt to 
there is some other way of 
pretty, and saleable patterns 
Titian, or any other great 
i me to the question, perhaps 
of all amongst us just now, 
nd perfect art. You know 
id artists there are, and have 
ace art became a subject of 
arties, one maintaining that 
^s altered and modified, and 
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that the artist is greater than nature ; they do not 
maintain, indeed, in words, but thej maintain in idea^ 
tihat the artist is greater than the Divine Maker of 
these things, and can improve them ; while the oihev 
party say that he cannot improve nature, and that 
nature on the whole should improve him. That is 
the real meaning of the two parties, the essence of 
them ; the practical result of their several theories 
being that the Idealists are always producing more 
or less formal conditions of art, and the Realists 
striving to produce in aU their art either some image 
of nature, or record of nature ; these, observe, being 
quite different things, the image being a resem- 
blance, and the record, something which will give 
information about nature, but not necessarily imi- 
tate it 

• * • * « 

You may separate these two groups of artists 
more distinctly in your mind as those who seek for 
the pleasure of art, in the relations of its colours and 
lines, without caring to convey any truth with it; 

♦ The portion of the lecture here omitted was a recapitulation 
of that part of the previous one which opposed conventional art 
to natural art. 
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3 who .seek. far the tmth first, and ihon 

. ^om the tmlh to Ihe pkasnre of cohinr 

. MatJdog th<»e two bodies diatmctly jas 

, and thinking oyer .them, you ;nurj come 

3 rather notable conchisions jreepecting the 

dispositions whioh are infYoly/ed in each 

jf study. You wiU find that large masses iot 

; of the woirld .fall definitely xmder one or ithe 

of these heads. Observe, pleasure first .and 

.afterwards, (or not. at all,) as with the 

ians and Indians ; or, truth first and pleasure 

wards, as with Angelico nnd .all other great 

dpean painters. Yon will find that the -art 

/se .end as pleasxns only is preeminently the 

of cruel .and •sayage .nations, > cruel in temper, 

age in habits and conception; but that ihe art 

lich is especially dedicated to natural fact always 

dicates a peculiar gentleness and tenderness of 

lind, and that all great and successful work of 

lat kind will assuredly be the production of 

houghtful, sensitive, earned, kind men, large in 

iheir views of life, and fiiH of various 'intellectual 

power. And farther, when you examine the men 
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'Wd^ ^0^^ -^ J s. 'Considered as a painter oi 

^^^ ^ ^©y** • jxTiman form and mind, I 
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Titian paints nobler pictures^ and Vandyke had 
nobler subjects^ bat neither of them entered so 
subtly as Sir Joshua did into the minor varieties 
of human heart and temper ; and when you consider 
that^ with a frightful conventionality of social habi- 
tude all around him, he yet conceived the simplest 
types of all feminine and childish loveliness; — ^that 
in a northern climate, and with gray, and white, 
and black, as the principal colours around him, he 
yet became a colourist who can be crushed by 
none, even of the Venetians ; — and that with Dutch 
painting and Dresden china for the prevailing types 
of art in the saloons of his day, he threw himself 
at once at the feet of the great masters of Italy, 
and arose from their feet to share their throne — I 
know not that in the whole history of art you 
can produce another instance of so strong, so un- 
aided, so unerring an instinct for all that was true, 
pure, and noble. 

Now, do you recollect the evidence respecting the 
character of this man, — the two points of bright 
peculiar evidence given by the sayings of the two 
greatest literary men of his day, Johnson and Grold- 
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The other painter whom I would give you 
« aa instance of this gentleneM is a mau of 
mother nation^^ en< the* whdbK I snppcffie <me of 
he most crael civilized nations in: the: worldv — the 
^aniards. They prodxtced but one great paiiit^^. 
►idy one; but he among th»; yery greatest o£ 
»ainters^ Yelasquez. Ycnz woxdd not suppose,* hsmt 
3oking at Telbsquez' pertvaits geneorally; thait he- 
s/^as an especially kind or* good man.; you pereer^e 
, peculiar steninsss- about Idiem ;: for they were ad- 
rue as steely and the: pcBrfiooBj whami he had to^ 
laint being not generally kind or good people>.they 
rere stem in ezpression,. and Velasquez gave the 
temness; but he had precisely the same intense 
erception of truth, the same marvellous instinct for 
lie rendering of all natural soul and all natural form 
bat our Reynolds had. Let me> then, read you his 
haracter as it is given by Mr. Stirling, of Kier : — 

" Certain charges, of what nature we are not informed, brought^ 
gainst him after his death, made it necessary for his executor, 
uensalida, to refute them at a private audience granted to him 
r the king for that purpose. After listening to the defence of 
is friend, Philip immediately made answer: *I can beliere all 
3U say of the excellent disposition, of Diego Velasquez.' Having 
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may approach the task as the Hindoo does^ and 
as the Arab did^ without nature at all^ with the 
chance of approximating your disposition somewhat 
to that of the Hindoos and Arabs ; or as Sir Joshua 
and Velasquez did, with, not the chance, but the 
certainty, of approximating your disposition, accord- 
ing to the sincerity of your effort — to the disposition 
of those great and good men. 

And do you suppose you will lose anything by 
approaching your conventional art from this higher 
side? Not so. I called, with deliberate measure- 
ment of my expression, long ago, the decoration of 
the Alhambra " detestable," not merely because 
indicative of base conditions of moral being, but 
because merely as decorative work, however cap- 
tivating in some respects, it is wholly wanting 
in the real, deep, and intense qualities of orna- 
mental art. Noble conventional decoration belongs 
only to three periods. First, there is the con- 
ventional decoration of the Greeks, used in sub- 
ordination to their sculpture. There are then 
the noble conventional decoration of the early 
Gothic schools, and the noble conventional arab- 
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what is implied when a man of the enormous power 
and facility that Reynolds had^ says he was '^ try- 
ing to do with great laboor " what. Velasquez ^ did 
at once." 

Having thus Reynolds' testimony to Velasquez^ I 
will take Velasquez' testimony to somebody else. 
You know that Velasquez was sent by Philip of 
Spain^ to Italy, to buy pictures for him. He went 
all over Italy, saw the living artists there, and. all 
their best picturei' when, freshly painted;, so that he 
had. everjr opportaiiitjr of judging; and i*By« waa 
a. man so capable* of judging. Hb went to. Rome 
and oxdared variioiia. woikar of living a]!tist&; and^ 
while liiere,. he was ana day* aaked by Saliradoc 
Bosa^ what ha thoug^: of BaphaeL. His. reply, and 
the ensuiog conveisation,^ aae thus> reported, by 
Boschini, in curionsn Italian yersB,; which,, thus transr 
lated by Dr., Daasddsod^ is. quoted in. Mr* Stirling's 
Life of Velasquez t — 



*The nnstei^'' [T^mqoR] '^sttBr'bDwedihisjAgvre toll 
And said, / For Bafael, to speak the truth — 
I always was plain-spoken from my youth — 
I cannot sa^ LUtte his .imrkf ebI alU' 

a 2 
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*' * Well,' said the other " [Salrator], " * if you can run down 
So great a man, I really cannot see 
What you can find to like in Italy; 
To him we all agree to give the crown/ 

** Diego answered thus : * I saw in Venice 
The true test of the good and heautiM; 
First, in my judgment, ever stands that school, 
And Titian first of all Italian men is.' " 

" Tizian ze quel che porta la bandieraJ* 

Learn that line by heart, and act, at all events 
for some time to come, upon Velasquez' opinion 
in that matter. Titian is much the safest master 
for you. Raphael's power, such as it was, and 
great as it was, depended wholly upon transcen- 
dental characters in his mind ; it is " Raphaelesque," 
properly so called; but Titian's power is simply 
the power of doing right. Whatever cajine before 
Titian, he did wholly as it ought to be done. Do 
not suppose that 4iow in recommending Titian to 
you so strongly, and speaking of nobody else 
to-night, I am retreating in anywise from what 
some of you may perhaps recollect in my works, 
the enthul^iasm with which I have always spoken 
of another Venetian painter. There axe three 
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Venetians who are never separated in m 
— Titian, Veronese, and Tintoret They 
their own unequalled gifts, and Tintor 
cially has imagination and depth of soul 
think renders hhn indisputably the greatc 
but, equally mdisputably, Titian is the 
painter ; and therefore the greatest painter ' 
lived. You may be led wrong by Tmtoret * 
respects, wrong by Raphael in more; all 
learn from Titian will be right. Then, wi 
take Leonardo, Rembrandt, and Albert 1 
name those three masters for this reason : 
ias powers of subtle drawing which are 
applicable in j,^^y ways to the drawin 
ornament, and are very useful for all stude 

brandt and tixir-^ ^® *^® ^^^ ™^^ ^^ 

work of hand >. ^ caa liave to look at ; yoi 

Rembrandt's ^^ l^g^jov Durer's engravm 

hung in jroii^ ^ools; and it isamainp 

student to s^ jreal thing, and avoid 

masters at ^^^ ^.-.tand. As, however, 

this principl-^ ^ ^ cannot often have opp( 

* ^ peBdixL-" Bight and Wrong 
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dtnBying Vendtiflii puinting, it is desirable -lii^tt 
joa should faEve 'a ns^M 'Standasd of colour^ and 
-I Hank it is possible far yoa iU> 'obtain tbis. I 
cannot^ indeed, ivithoiit entsriiig upon grotmd 
wbich TBiight iffvdl^^ tbe borting 'the $^ingB ^of 
living artists, ^tatte exaoliy -^faat 1 belBevB to be 
theidative position of TarioiiB painters in EnghiBd 
at present with Tespect to power <^ %olonr. fiut 
I jmsBf saj this, ihat in ike peculiar gifts of colonr 
which win be useful to yon 'as MBtiidents, thei*e 
are oidy one or two of the *pre-Baphaelites, and 
WiUiam Hunt, of the old Water 'Gilonr Society, 
who would 'be ^e guides fcr you; and as quite 
a safe guide, Ihere is nobody bttt William Hunt, 
because ihe pre-'RaphaciliteB asre aM 'more or less 
ticffected by enibnsiasmaBd byvarions morbid con- 
diftionB of intellect and temper; 'bu* toM William 
HuMt — I am 'sorry 1» say " old,* but I ^ay it in a 
loving way, for every year that has sadded to his 
life has added also to his bMI — WiUiaon Hunt 
is as Tight as the Venetians, as far as he goes, 
and what is more, nesrly as inimitable as th^. 
And I think if we .^manage to put in the prin- 
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• as you are inclined to give 

nything I may say to you, be 

3an act for the good of art in 

ter way than by using what- 

of you have in any direction to 

tudy and yet more reverent pre- 

orks of Turner. I do not say 

f his works, for we are not alto- 

they are still too far above us; 

telling you, too many qualities 
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us only try to keep them safe 

how thoroughly and conveniently 

f them at all, and day by day 

11 dawn upon us more and more, 

of a school of art in England, 

doubt may be as bright, as just, 

even that of Venice herself The 

sea seems to have been asso- 

ime, with dominion in the arts 

them together; Venice had them 

so much as our authority over 

p than theirs over the ^gean or 
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Adriatic^ let us strive to make our art 
beneficent than theirs^ though it cam 
exalted; so working out the fulfikne 
wakening as well as their warning sei 
great words of the aged Tintoret : 

'^ Seicpbe si fa il Mabe Maggio 
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it may be considered as rather 
tion that it should be portable, 
pendent of all place — ^is for the n 
Your little Dutch landscape, w 
your sideboard to-day, and betw< 
morrow, is a far more contemj 
than the extents of field and 
Benozzo has made green and 
melancholy arcade of the Cam 
and the wild boar of silver wl 
seal, or lock into a velvet case 
be so noble a beast as the broi 
forth the fountain from undei 
market-place of Florence. It 
that the portable picture or in 
rate of its kind, but it is not 
is portable ; nor are Titian's fees 
rate because they are fixed; n 
the highest compUment you ca 
picture is to say — ** It is as granc 
Keeping, then, this fact fixe 
that all art may be decoral 
greatest art yet produced has b 
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may proceed to distinguish the. orders and dignities. 
q£ Decorative art^ thus: — 

L The first order, of it is that which is meant for. 
places where, it cannot be difltnrbed.or injunsd^ and 
where, it can be perfectly sacoi; and Aen.ihe maiu' 
parts of it should be, and hare always been made^. 
by the great maatees^^aa peafeet^ a&d.as full ofnatcus: 
as possible.. 

Yon wHl. eyery day hear. it. ahflBrdly aaiil that, 
room decoration, should be. by flttt. patterns, — l^ 
dead eoIour»— by conyentieBal monotonifea, and I. 
know: not what. Hkmy just be aasuned o£ this — 
nohody ever yet: usedl eanventional art. to djacorate 
wilhf.when he oould do anything better,, and: knew* 
that what he did. wfould be safe. Nay, a. great 
painter will, always^ give yom tin^ natural art,, asfe. 
or not- Correggio. g^st^ a. commission to: paint a. 
room on. the ground, fiooir. of a. palace at Parma:. 
Any of Qur people — bred on our fine modeiai prinr- 
ciples — would haye- eoveEed. ib with a diaper^ or 
with strijpesi or flourisdlies, as mcsaio pa{tteni&. Not 
ao' Correggio: — ^he. paints a thick trellis odf vine- 
leaves, with oyaL op^mngfiae and. lonely children; 
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, tonsils, and armour, 
tioli either the pma- 
of the thing, or 
tie play of its 
and perfect 
of inferior art, 
less liable to 



cjoxxijplexity and con- 
3- however dis- 



£<>jrxzis of inferior 
general law is, 
tilie thing, the 
Iiaye in it ; 
e a more 
i>I^tter than a 
definition 






is, that 
beauty on 

^Material, 



ncy a 
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(a.) Conventionalism by cause of : 
material. 

If; for instance, we are required t 
human figure with stone only, we c^ 
its colour ; we reduce its colour 
That is not elevating the human I 
grading it; only it would be a 
d^radation to give its colour false 
beauty as much as you will, but do n 
it So again, when we are sculptui 
can't carve its eyelashes. The fa 
better for wanting its eyelashes — i 
the want; but would be much mo 
clumsy representation of them. 

Neither can we carve the hair, 
content with the conventionalism of 
and lumps <^ marble, instead of t 
that encomp^ses the fair huma 
waving mystery. The lumps of i 
elevated representation of hair — ^th' 
one; yet better than any attemp 
with the incapable material. 

In aU cases in which such imit 



lofT&r level is the result. 
Hows that the worknwa 
ioncepti<yJ^ of the beauty 
/uld feixo^w tis ta«k to be 
at o«ce = «oU«t «U ^ 
sUonmUam, when ihe mar 
Torn insensi'bflity to trodi, 
forms of -wTilgarity. Hence, 

tl^e hair is very 
-fcla.^ soulptor dia- 
3 he -kne^v^ -wJiat it was too 
i-y. I cLo xiot cionbt but that 
/rbair esxiac^ly as Titiuidoes. 
ptodnoe Gitialxod. 
3 mane btcLSiB 






Sfr Joshua It^ynoiau.* «ax 
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When work is to be seen at a 
in dark places^ or in some otber 
constantly becomes aecessary to 
or severely^ in order to make 
statues on cafhedral fronts, in goo 
are variously treated according to 1 
fine execution is put into the feata 
who rules the group of figures 
transept of Rouen at 150 feet a 
but in base modem work, as 
the sculpture is finished without 
distance ; and the merit of eve 
posed to consist in the visitor's 
ascend three hundred steps befor 
(c.) Conventionajism by cause of 
When one piece of ornament 
Bated to another (as the mouldin 
ture it ^ickses, or the fringe of 
statue it veils), this inferior orna 
de^rscded in ordi^ tb mark its 
this is best done by refosing, ummtc 
daction of natural form. The le» 
tmiSf the more dreaded is the i 
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* for a hnmble place ; but^ however far a great 

:maQ may go in revising the higher organisms of 

re^ he always takes care to retain the mag^ 

3nce of natural lines; that is to say, of the 

Ite cnrves; such as I have analyzed in the fourth 

tie of *^ Modem Painters." His copyists, fancying 

^hey can follow him without nature, miss pre- 

the essence of all the work ; so that eyen the 

st piece of Greek conventional ornament loses 

hole of its value in any modem imitation 

tie finer curves being always missed. Perhaps 

the dullest and least justifiable mistakes which 

3tvbeen made about my writing, is the suppo- 

hat I have attacked or despised Greek work. 

attacked Palladian work, and modem imi- 

? Greek work. Of Greek work itself I have 

x>ken but with a reverence quite infinite : I 

ddias always in exactly the same tone with 

speak of Michael Angelo, Titian, and Dante. 

statement of this faith, now thirteen years 

surely clear enough. ^*We shall see by 

three colossal images standing up side by 

ing in their great rest of spirituality above 
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the whole world horizon* PhidiaSf Michael Angelo^ 
and Dante, — from these we may go down step by 
step among the mighty men of every age, securely 
and certainly observant of diminished lostre in every 
appearance of restlessness ^and effort, until the] last 
trace of inspiration vanishes in the tottering a& 
fectation or tortured insanities of modem times." 
(Modem Painters, vol. ii., p. 63.) This was surely 
plain speaking enough, and from that day to this 
my effort has been not less continually to make the 
heart of Greek work known than the heart of 
Gothic : namely, the nobleness of conception of form 
derived from perpetual study of the figure; and 
my complaint of the modem arcUtect has been not 
that he followed the Grreeks, but that he denied the 
first laws of life in theirs as in all other art. 

The fact is, that all good subordinate forms of joma- 
mentation ever yet existent in the world have been 
invented, and others as beautiful can only be invented, 
by men primarily exercised in drawing or carving 
the human figure. I will not repeat here what I 
have already twice insisted upon, to the students of 
London and of Manchester,, respecting the degrada- 
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tion of temper and intellect which follows the piu>- 
soit of art without refezence to natural fbrm^ aa 
among the Asiatics: herei.I will only trespass ou 
jonr patience so far a& to mark the inseparaUe 
connection betw^een figare*dcawing and good oma^ 
mental work, in the great Europeaa schools, and 
all that are connected, with them; 

TeU me, th^ first of all,, what, omam^ital work 
is usnallj put before our students as the tjrpe of 
decorative perfection? Baphael's arabesques; are 
they not? Wdl, Raphael knew a littie about tiie 
figure, I suppose, before he drew them. I do not 
say that I like those arabesques; but there are 
eex^ain qualities' in them which, are inimitable by 
modem designers ; and. liiose qualities are just tiie 
fruit of the master's figure study. What is given 
the student as next to Biqphael's work ? Cinquecento 
ornament generally. WeU, cinquecento generally, 
with' its birds^ and cherubs, and wreathed foliage, and 
clustered feuit, was the anmsement of men who 
habitually and easily carved the figure, or painted it 
All tiie truly fine specimens of it have figures or 
animals as main parts of liie design. 
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**]!fay, but,** someancientlj or meduBYally loinded 
person will exolaim^ '* we dbn't want to stady 
einquecento. We want severer, purer conventional- 
ism*'' What will you have? Egyptian ornament? 
Why, the whole mass of it is made np of multi. 
tudinous human figures in every kind of action— 
and magnificent action ; their kings drawing tlieir 
bows in their chariots> their sheaves of arrows 
rattling* at their shoulders ; the slain fidling under 
them as before a pestilence ; their captives driven 
before lliem in astorded troops ; and do you expect 
to imitate Egyptian ornament without knowing how 
to dbaw the figure ? Nay, but you wiU take 
Christian ornament — purest mediseval Christian 
^—thirteenth century ! Yes-: and do you suppose 
y<m will find the ©hristian less human? The 
least natural and most purely conventional orna- 
ment of the Golliie schools is. tinat of their painted 
glass; and do you suppose painted glass, in the 
fine times, was ever wrought without figures ? We 
Ikave got into t^e way, among our odier modem 
wretchednesses, of tryiiog to make windows of leaf 
diapers, and of strips of twisted red and yellow 
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ands^ looking like the patterns of currant jelly on 

e top of Christmas cakes ; hut every casement of 

I glass contained a saint's history* The windows 

Bourges, Chartres, or Rouen have ten, fifteen^ 

wenly medaUions in each, and each medalUon 

uns two figures at least, often six or seven, 

senting every event of interest in the history 

saint whose life is in question. Nay, but, you 

lose figures are rude and quaint, and ought 

be imitated. Why, so is the leafage rud^ 

unt, yet you imitate that. The coloured 

attem of geranium or ivy leaf is not one 

er drawn, or more like geraniums and ivy, 

igures are like figures; but you call the 

leaf idealized — why don't you call the 

The fact is, neither are idealized, but 

mventionalized on the same principles, 

une way; and if you want to learn how 

eafage, the only way is to learn first 

the figure, ^d you may soon test 

tt this respect Those old wo]*kmen 

of the most familiar subjects. The 

rtres were presented by the trades 



> 
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of the town^ and at the bottom of each window is a 
representation of the proceedings of the tradesmen 
at the business which enabled them to pay for the 
window. There are smiths at the forge^ carriers at 
their hides^ tanners looking into their pits^ mercers 
selling goods over the counter— aU made into bean- 
tiftil medallions. Therefore, whenerer you want to 
know whether you have got any real power of com- 
position or adaptation in ornament, don't be content 
with sticking leaves together by the ends, — anybody 
can do that ; but try to conventionalize a- butcher's 
or a greengrocer's, with Saturday night customers 
buying cabbage and bee£ That will teU you if 
you can design or not 

I can fancy your losing patience with me alto- 
gether, just now. *^ We asked this fellow down to 
tell our workmen how to make shawls, and he is 
only trying to teach them how to caricature.'* But 
have a little patience with me, and examine, after I 
have done, a little for yourselves into the history 
of ornamental art,, and you will discover why I 
do this. You will discover, I repeat, that all great 
ornamental art whatever is founded on the effort 
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of the workman, to draw the figure^ aiid> in the 
best schooldy to draw all that he saw abont him in 
liYing nature. The best art of pottery ia acknow* 
ladged- to be^ that <^ Greece, and. all tile power of 
design exhibited in it, down to fte merest adgzag« 
ariaea primarily from the workman • h»?ing been 
forced to. outline nymphs and knights ; ficom. those 
helmed and. draped fignrea he holds hi& poww*. Of 
Egyptian ornament. I have juat spokaL Yon have 
everything giyen tiiere that tiie workman saw ; 
people of .his nation. «Dployed in hnnting. fighting, 
fishing, visiting, making love, building, cooking—*: 
eyetything- they did is drawn, magnificently or 
familiarly, as was needed. In Byzantine omamail^ 
saints,, or animab- which are types of various spiritual 
pow»,.are the main ffl[ibjects;.aiid irom the churoh 
dbwn to the pieeeof enamelled metal, figure, — ^figure^ 
—figure, always principaL. In Norman and Gothic 
work, you have> with all their quiet saints,. also other 
much disquieted personc^ huntings feasting, fighting, 
and so on ; or whole hordes of animals racing after 
each other.. In the Bayeux tapestry. Queen Matilda 
gave, as well asr she could, — in many respects graphi*- 
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eally enough^ — the whole history of the conquest of 
England. Thence^ as yoa increase in power of act^ 
you hare more and more finiahed figures, up to the 
solemn sculptures of Wells Gathediial,. or the che* 
rubic enriGhment&r of tlie Y&Mdan Madonna dei 
Miracoli. Th^efore, I tell you fearlessly, for I 
know it is true, you must, raise your workmau up to 
life> or you. will nerer get from him one line of well- 
imagined: Gdnventionalisnu Wa have at present no 
good ornamental design. We can't have it yet, and 
we must be patient, if we want to have it Bo not 
hope to feel tiie effect of your schools at once, but 
caise the men as high as you can, and then let them 
stoop as low as you need; no great man ever minds 
stooping.. Encourage, the students, ini sketching ac* 
corately and continually fium nature anything that 
comes in their way— still life, flowers, animals; but, 
above all^ figurea; and^ so fiur aa you allow of any 
diffexsenoe between- an artist's traimng and theirs, 
let. it' be, not in what tixey draw, but in the degree 
of coFnventbnalismi you require in. the aketdu Eor 
my own part,- 1 should always ^ideavour to give 
thorough artistical training first ; but I am not certain 
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ent being yet untried) what results 
ained by a truly intelligent practice 
lal drawing, such as that of the Egyp- 
, or thirteenth century French, which 
Le utmost possible rendering of natural 
Fewest possible lines. The animal and 

of the Egyptians is, in their fine age, 
cent under its conditions; magnificent 
I -—first, in keenest perception of the 
ad facts in the creature; and, secondly, 
eur of line by which their forms are 
1 insisted on, making every asp, ibis, and 
blime spectre of asp or ibis or vulture 

way for students to get some of this 
ome only, for I believe the falness of 
to be connected with vital superstition, 
suiting intensity of reverence; people 
to know something about hawks and 
o kill one was to be irrevocably judged 
never to pass a day without drawing 
firom the life, allowing themselves the 
le lines and colours to do it with, but 
it whatever is characteristic of the 
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animal shall in some way or other be shown.* I 
repeat, it cannot yet be judged what results might 
be obtained by a nobly practised conventionalism 
of this kind ; but, however that may be, the first 
fact, — ^the necessity of animal and figure drawing, 
is absolutely certain, and no person who shrinks 
from it will ever become a great designer. One 
great good arises even firom the first step in figure 
drawing, that it gets the student quit at once 
of the notion of formal symmetry. If you learn 
only to draw a leaf well, you are taught in some 
of our schools to turn it the other way, opposite 
to itself; and the two leaves set opposite ways are 
called ^'a design:" and thus it is supposed possible 
to produce ornamentation, though you have no more 
brains than a looking-glass or a kaleidoscope has. 
But if once you leam to draw the human figure, 
you will find that knocking two men's heads together 
does not necessarily constitute a good design ; nay, 
that it makes a very bad design, or no design at aU ; 
and you will see at once that to arrange a group of 

* Plate 75 in Vol. V. of Tradngon's ''Ancient Egypt" will gire 
the student an idea of how to set to work. 
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^o or more figures, you must, though perhaps it , 

lay be desirable to balance, or oppose them, at the 

ame time vary their attitudes, and make one, not the 

everse of the other, but the. campenion of the other* 

I had a isomewhat amusing discassion on this 

ubject wi£h a Mead, only the other day ; and one 

»f his retorts upon me was «o neatly put, and ex- 

)resses so completely all that can either foe said or 

hown on the opposite side, that it is well worth 

«rhile giving it you exactly in the form it was sent 

X) me. My friend had been maintaining ihat the 

essence of ornament consisted lin three things: — r 

contrast, series, and symmetry. I replied (by letter) 

;hat ^none of them, nor all of them together, 

^ould produce ornament. Here*' — 

^making a ragged blot with the back 

)f my pen on the paper) — ** you hare contrast ; , but 

t isn't ornament: here, — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,"— 

writing the numerals) — :**you have series; but it 

sn't ornament : and here," — 

sketching this figure at ihe 

ide) — ^^you have symmetry; 

>ut it isn't omamenf 2JS ^ 
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My friend replied : — " Yonr inalerials were not 
omament, because yon did not apply them. I send 
them to yoa bac^, tnadfi up into a choice sporting 
luckflrchief : — 



Symmetrical figure . . . Unit of diaper. 

Contrast Comer ornaments. 

Series Border ornaments. 

Each figure is converted into a harmony by being 
revolved on ite two axesj the whole opposed in con- 
trasting series." 
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addressed^ firsts to reckleasness^ in the shape of a 
snore blot; then to cosQ^tativeness^ in a series of 
figures ; and then to absurdity and ignorance, in ihe 
shape of an ill-clxawn caricature — such materials^ 
hovreyer treated^ can .only work up into what will 
please reckless^ compnJ»tiTef and Tnlgar persons,-^ 
that is to aay^ iaoto -a sporting nedkerehief. The 
di&reofie between this piece of qraam^tation and 
Oorreggio's painting ^t Panna lies mmflj .and 
wholly in the adtytions (somewhat large ones^) of 
truth and of tenderness: in the drawing bein^ lovelj 
as wdl m symmetrical — ead xepi^seiAtiitiYe of reali- 
ties as well as agreeaUj disposed. And truths 
i»oderaesa^ md inyentive application ^r disposition 
are indeed the roots of omAment— not cootrast, nor 
^synunetry* 

It ^Qght yet &rther to be ohseryed, that the 
mbUr the mofteriaUf the le$8 ih^ $%fm$mtry i$ en- 
durable. In the present case^ the sense of fitness 
and order, produced hj the nepetition of the 
jSgores, neutralises in some degree, their reck- 
less ynlgsrity ; and is wholly, therefore, bene- 
ficent to them. Bnt draw the figures 'better, and 
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would leam ; as all the world reads — or cal* 
culates. But designing is not to be spelled^ nor 
summed. My men continuallj come to me^ in my 
drawing class in London, thinking I am to teach 
ihem what is instantly to enable them to gain their 
bread. " Please, sir, show us how to design." ^' Make 
designers of us." And you, I doubt not, partly ex- 
pect me to tell you to-night how to make designers 
of your Bradford youths. Alas! I could as soon 
tell you how to make or manufacture an ear of 
wheat, as to make a good artist of any kind. I 
can analyze the wheat very learnedly for you — 
tell you there is starch in it, and carbon, and sHex. 
I can give you starch, and charcoal, and flint; 
but you are as far from your ear of wheat as 
you were before. All that can possibly be done 
for any one who wants ears of wheat is to show 
them where to find grains of wheats and how to sow 
them, and then, with patience, in Heaven's time, 
the ears will come — or will perhaps come— ground 
and weather permitting. So in this matter of making 
artiste— first you must find your artist in the grain ; 
then you must plant him; fence and weed the field 
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one to? Hovr manj mills do we 

re indeed, want no end of mills^? 

mdevstasid eack oiiher on tiiia pomt 

r fartlur. Last week,. I drove from 

on. Abbef ; quietlj,. in order to see 

eeiftaiiilj it was. well worth while* 

^ a more. mte»eBtii>g tweniy infles 

een Rochdale and Bttnulejv Naiu** 

has bieen one of Ae* most beautiful 

re hills; Q(n» of the fax away soli* 

d shepherd ways: o£ life. At this 

ot, — I speak deliberaitely, and I be* 

diy, — there are* not, I think, more 

I yards of road to be traversed 

it passing a fernace or mill. 

le kind of thing you want to come 

Because, if it be,, and you tell me so 

'£ I can make several suggestions 

d make more i£ you give me time^ 

erially advance your object The 

orations at present is more or less 

tent of coal and ironstone, but we 

ed to make proper use of our day: 
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Over the greater part' of Engiandj sooth of the 
msEnnfacttirmg: diBtriets, there icre magnificent beds^ 
of yariouB kinds of tisefdl clay; a&d I heUeve* that 
it woidd not be difficult to point out modes of 
employing it which might etafcle us to turn- iiearly 
the whole of the south of England into a brick- 
fteld, as we have already turned neaa?ly the whole 
of the norfli into a coal-pit. I say '* nearly'* the 
whole, beeause, as you are doubttess- aware, there 
are considerable districts in l3ie south composed of 
chalk, renowned up fo the present time for their 
downs and mutton. But, I think, by examining 
carefully into the ccmeeivaWo uses of chalk, we' 
might discover a quite feasible probability of turn- 
ing all the chalk districts into a limekiln, a» we* 
turn the clay districts into a brickfield. There 
would then remain nothing but the mount^un dis-' 
tricts to be dealt with ; but, as we have not yet 
ascertained all the uses of cky and chalk, still' less 
have we ascertained those of stone ; and I thinks 
by draining the useless inlets of the Cumberland, 
Welshj, and Scotch lakes, and turning them, with 
their rivers, into navigable' reservoirs and canals. 



J no difficulty in working tlie virliol^ 
districts as a gigantic q^iiarry of 0*^ 
irom wWcli all tlie rest of tlxe ^^^ 
lied wiih roofing and. "bnilcLing st^^ 
n, wliat you Mrant ? Yoxx £uro going 
at present ; and I liave only ±o ^^ 
imitations I anx to conceive or d®* 
aal snccess? Or sliall tliere te ^^ 
There are none to yonr poipvers 5 every 
machinery at your disposal, a.xid in- 
your capital, the vajstness of your 
The changes in the state of this 
orw so rapid, that it ^vfroxdd be wholly 
avour to lay down laws of art e^duca- 
r its present aspect and circninstances ; 
I must necessarily ask. How mnch of 
usly intend within the next fifty y^^ 
brickfield, or quarry ? For tlxe sake 
of conclusion, I ^m snpposo your 
e: that from shore to shore tlxo whok 

s to be set as thioV -arit^, i- - 

uucjs: with dunaneys «« 

id in the dock« «<? t - 

aocks of Liverpool: that 

no meadows in it; no trees 5 xxo T 

' **^ gar* 
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dens ; only a little com grown upon t 
reaped and threshed by steam: that 
leave even room for roads, but travel 
the roofe of your millsj on viaducts ; or 
floors, in tunnels: that, the smoke havi 
the light of the sun unserviceable, you w 
by the light of your own gas: that i 
English ground shall be without its sb 
engine; and therefore, no spot of Engli 
left, on which it shall be possible to stan« 
a definite and calculable chance of being 
it, at any moment, into small pieces. 

Under these circumstances, (if this is U 

future of England,) no designing or at 

development of beautiful art will be possil 

not vex your minds, nor waste your money t 

thought or eflFort in the matter. Beautiful 

only be produced by people who have bi 

*^^ ^hoxit theto.9 and leisure to look at 

and ttnJes^ n provide some elements of beai 

y^^ ^0^) to ^ surrounded by, you wil 

^**^o 0£ beauty can be invented by 

^\ ^^^^^^*^^rciWy by the bearing of this 
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in rags of rotten wood ; heSoxe^ its g^y the stream 
wMeh had gfoddened it now soalbmg slowly hy, 
black as ebonj;, and thick wiA curdling sctan ; tiie- 
bank aboye it trodden, into- nnctiBdOs^ sooirjr slyne : 
&r in front of it^ between it audi Ae- old hills, the 
famaces^ of the* city fosming* forth perpetoal plagae 
of sulphurous darknesfrr tiie Tolumes of &eir storm 
clouds coiling low over a waste- of grassless fields, 
fenced from each other, not by hedges^ but by 
slabs of square 9tone> like gravesfones, riveted to- 
gether with iron. 

That was your scene for the designer's- contem- 
plation in his afternoon walk at Rochdale. Now 
fency what was the scene which presented itself, in 
his afternoon walk, to a designer of the Gothic school 
of Pisa- — Jfino Pisano, or any of his men. 

0n each ade of » bright riVer he saw rise a line 

of brightei, palace», arched and pillared, and inlaid 

with deep ^^ porphyry, and with serpentine-; along 

^® 3^^Vo. u fore "tfeenr gates w«re riding troops of 

^^'gfit^ , in face and form, dazzling in crest 

^^ '^hi u0 ^^^ ™^"^ ^^® labyrinth: of quaint: 

Golou^ /J; ^ ^^Dg light— the purple, and sflver. 



ges flowing over the stroxxg lixnl>3 ^^^ 
like sea-waves over roots at sxi^ ^^ 
^h side from tlie river were g ^^ 
^d cloisters; long sixccessiond 
mong wreaths of vine ; leaping <> 
gU buds of pomegranate and orange- 
f the garden-paths, ana xinder an* 
imson of the pomegranate slxadoWS^ 
groups of the fairest women that 
—fairest, because pnrest and tlxoiight- 
l in all bigh kno-wledge, as ixx all 
-in dance, in song, in s^weet ^wit, in 
in loftier conrage, in. loftiest love — 
heer, to enchant, or save, tlio souls 
ve all this scenery of perfeot Ixxunan 
and beU-tower, burning witlx white 
gold: beyond dome and. l>ell— tower 
mighty luUs, hoary w^itlx olive; 
•th, above a purple sea of peaks of 
hie, the clear, sharp-clov^en Carrara 
; up their steadfast flames o£ marble 
aber sky; the great sea itself, scorcb- 
se of Ught, stretchmg from tlieir feet 
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^ ^ c^<^^^^^«^xan isles ; and over all these, ever 

^ij^ i:^ear <:^:j» far— seen throngli the leaves of vine, 

'^ -wj^^^^^ **«». all itE( march of cloads in the Amo's 

^9 ^ '^v-ith its depth of blue close against ihe 

i^ij, ^ ^■^^fc*.<3[ burning cheek of lady and knight, 

t*^t ^^^ , ^^^«^led and sacred sky, which was to 

^0^ "tlnose days of innocent fidth, indeed 

^ .^^l^^^^^^^^ed abode of spirits^ as the earth 

Jl'^ ' ^^oid which opened straight through its 

^ ^ o^ ^ ^^^i and veils of dew into the awfulness 

^^^^ e^^"^ -^orld;-a heaven in which every cloud 

^ o0^^ "^^«is literally the chariot of an angel, and 
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supersede public life and the arts of war. For 
our own England^ she will not, I believe, be 
blasted throughout with fiimaoes; nor will she 
be encumboed with palaces. I trust she will ke^ 
her green fields, her cottages^ and her homes of 
middle life ; but these ought to be, and I trust 
wiU be enriched with a usefiil, truthful, substan*- 
tiai form of art We want now no more feasts of 
the gods, nor martyrdc»ns of saints; we haye no 
need of sensualky, no place for tmperstition, or &r 
costly insolence. Let us have learned and faithfiil 
historical painting — touching and thoughtM repre- 
sentations of human nature, in dramadc painting; 
poetical and femiliar renderings of natural objects 
and of landscape ; and rational, de^ly-felt reahaa- 
tions of the events which are the subjects of our 
xdKgious faith* And let these things we want, 
as far as possible, be scattered abroad and made ) 
accessible to all men. 

So also, in manufacture 3 we require ^^work sub- 
stantial rather than rich in make ; and refined, 
rather than splendid in design. Your stuffs 
need not be such as would catch the eye of 
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a duchess ; but they should be such as may at 
<mce serve the need» and refine the taste^ of a 
cottager. The preyailing error in English dress, 
specially among the lower orders, is a tendency 
to flimsiness and gaudiness, arising mainly from 
the awkward imitation of their superiors.* It 
should be one of the first objects of all manufac* 
turers to produce stuffs not only beautifiil and 
quaint in design, but also adapted for every-day 
service, and decorous in humble and secluded life. 

I * If their snperion ▼otild give them nmplicity and economy to 

imitate, it would, in the issue, be weU for themselves, as well as 
for those whom they guide. The Uphold feTer of posfion for 
dress, and all other display, which h«3 struck the upper classes of 
Europe at this time, is one of the most dangerous political 
elements we hare to deal with. Its wiokedness I have shown 
- elsewhere (Polit. Economy of Art, p. 62, et aeq.) ; but iU wicked- 
ness is, in the minds of most persons, a matter of no importance. 
I wifih I had time also to show them its danger. I cannot enter 
here into political investigation ; but this is a certain fact, that 
the wastefii] and vain expenses at present indulged in by the 
Tipper classe* re has*^"^ ^'^ advance of republicanism more 
than an^r lexnent of modern change. No agitators, no 

clubs, no ^^ , I errors, ever were, or will be, fatal to social 
order in ^^^detaic^ j^^hing biit the guUt of ttie apper dawes, 
v&ntoQ, a^fl***^^ J j-eckless, and merciless, ever overthrows 
them. Q^^^^mul^^^ ' -they have now much to answer for— let 
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have created by novelty has fostered in the con- 
jsumer a habit of discontent; and when you retire 
into inactive life^ you may^ as a subject of conso- 
lation for your declining years^ reflect that pre- 
cisely according to the extent of your past 
operations^ your life haif been successful in retard- 
ing the arts^ tarnishing the virtues^ and confusing 
the manners of your country. 

But^ on the other hand^ if you resolve from the 
first that, so far as you can ascertain or discern 
wliat is best, you wUl produce what is best, on an 
intelligent consideration of the probable tendencies 
and possible tastes of the people whom you supply, 
you may literally become more influential for all 
kinds of good than many lecturers on art, or many 
treatise-writers on morality. Considering the ma- 
terials dealt with, and the crude state of art know- 
ledge at the time, I do not know that any more 
wide or eflFective influence in public taste was ever 
exercised than that of the Staffordshire manu- 
facture of pottery under William Wedgwood j 
and it only rests with the manufacturer in every 
other business to determine whether he will, in 
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I have been able to' give to the lives of the artists 
whose works are in all points noblest^ no fact ever 
looms so large upon me — ^no law remains so stead- 
iest in the universality of its application^ as the &ct 
and law that they are all great workers: nothing 
concerning them is matter of more astonishment 
than the quantity they have accomplished in the 
given length of their life; and when I hear a 
young man spoken of^ as giving promise of high 
genins, the first question I ask about him is always- 

Does he work? 

But though this quality of industry is essential 
to an artist^ it does not in anywise make an artist ; 
many people are busy, whose doings are little worth. 
Neither does sensibility make an artist; since, as I 
hope, many can feel both strongly and nobly, who 
yet care nothing about art. But the gifts which dis- 
tinctively mark the artist — loUhout which he must 
be feeble in life, forgotten in death — with which 
he may become one of the shakers of the earth, and 
one of the signal lights in heaven — ^are those of sym- 
pathy and imagination. I will not occupy your time, 
nor incur the risk of your dissent, by endeavouring 
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to give any close definition of this last word. We 
^ all have a general and sufficient idea of imaginar 
tion, and of its work with our hands and in oar 
hearts: we understand it, I suppose^ as the imaging 
or picturing of new things in oar thonghts; and 
we always show an involuntary respect for this 
power, wherever we can recognize it, acknowledg- 
ing it to be a greater power than manipulatuin, or 
calculation, or ohservationj or any oibsr hnman 
&culty. If we see an old woman spinniig at ^ 
fireside, and distributing her thread dexterously 
firom tibe distaff, we respect her for her manipula- 
tion — ^if we ask her how much she expects to make 
in a year, and she answers quickly, we respect her 
for her calculation — ^if she is watching at the same 
time that none of her grandchildren fall into the 
fire, we respect her for her observation — yet fiir 
all this she may still be a common^ace old woman 
Plough. But if she is all tiie time teOing her 
grandchildren a fairy tale oat of her head, we praise 
her for her imagination, and say, she must be a 
rather remarkable old woman* 

Ptedsely in like manner, if an ardiitect does his 
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But, if there are any of my hearers who have 
been impressed with this sense of inventive duty, 
may I ask them, first, whether their plan is that 
every inventive architect among us shall invent a 
new style for himself, and have a county set aside 
for his conceptions, or a province for his practice? 
Or, must every architect invent a little piece of 
the new style, and all put it togethier at last like a 
dissected map? . And if so, when the new style is 
invented, what is to be done next? I will grant 
you this Eldorado of imagination — but can you 
have more than one Columbus ? Or, if you sail in 
company, and divide the prize of your discovery 
and. the honour thereof, who is to come after you 
clustered Columbuses? to what fortunate islands of 
style are your architectural descendants to sail, 
avaricious of new lands. . When our desired style 
is invented, will not the best we can all do be 
simply — to build in it? — ^and cannot you now do 
that in styles that are known? Observe, I grant, 
fer the sake of your argument, what perhaps many 
of you know that I would not grant otherwise — ^ihat 
a new style can be invented. I grant you not only 
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coloured light of your enchanted dome? Not so. 
Those souls^ and &ncies, and ambitions of yours, 
are wholly infinite ; and, ^diatever may be done by 
others, you \nll still want to do something for your- 
selves; if you cannot rest content with Palladio, 
neither will you with Paxton: aU the metal and 
glass that ever were melted hove not so much 
wei^t in tbem as will dog the wings of one huin«a 
spirit's aspiration. 

If you will think over this quietly by yourselves, 
and can get tibe noise out of your ears of the per- 
petual, empty, idle, incomparably idiotic talk about 
the necessity of some novelty in ardbitecture, you 
will soon see that the very essence of a Style, 
properly so called, is that it should be practised 
for ages, and applied to all purposes; and that so 
long as any given style is in practice, all that 
is left for individual imagination to accomplish 
must be within the scope of that style, not in 
the invention of a new one. If there are any 
here, therefore, who hope to obtain celebrity by 
the invention of some strange way of building 
which must convince all Eurc^ into its adoption. 
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to them^ for the moment, I must not be understood 
to addreiss myself^ but only to those who would be 
coateat with that d^ree cf celebrity which an 
artist may enjoy who works in the manner of his 
fi»*dra11iers; — which the builder of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral might enjoy in England^ though he did not 
invent Gothic; and which Titian might enjoy at 
Venice, though be did not invent oil painting. 
Addressing myself then to those humbler, but wiser, 
or rather, only wise studaits who are content to 
a^iul themadves of flome system of baiUing already 
understood, let us consider together what room for 
the exercise of the ima^ucuMdooi may be left to us 
under such conditionsL And, first, I suppose it will 
be said^ or thought, that the architect's principal 
fidd for exercise of his invention must be in the 
disposition of lines, monldings, and ma^, in agree- 
able proportions. Indeed, if you adopt some styles 
of architecture, you cannot exercise invention in any 
other way. And I admit that it requires genius 
and special gift to do this rightly. Not by rule, 
nor by study, can the gift of graceful proportionate 
design be obtained ; only by the intuition of genius 
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can so much as a single tier of fa9ade be beauti- 
fiillj arranged; and the man has just cause for 
pride^ as far as our gifts can ever be a cause for 
pride^ who finds himself able, in a design of his 
own, to rival even the simplest arrangement of 
parts in one hj SanmicheU, Inigo Jones, or Chris- 
topher Wren. 

Invention, then, and genius being granted, as 
necessary to accomplish this, let me ask you. What, 
after all, with this special gift and genius, you 
have accomplished, when you have arranged the 
lines of a building beautifully? -^ 

In the first place you will not, I think, tell 
me that the beauty there attained is of a touching 
or pathetic kind. A well-disposed group of notes 
in music will make you sometimes weep and some- 
times laugh. You can express the depth of all 
affections by those dispositions of sound; you can 
give courage to the soldier, language to the lover, 
consolation to the mourner, more joy to the joy- 
ftd, more humility to the devout Can you do as 
much by your group of lines ? Do you suppose 
the front of Whitehall, a singularly beautiftil one. 
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to confectioner. Hut, did you ever see either 
yonng or old amtxsed by the axchitrave of the door? 
Or otherwise interested in the proportions of the 
room than as they admitted more or fewer .friendly 
faced? Nay 9 if all the amusement that there is in 
the best proportioned ardutectuis a£ London could 
be concentrated 'into :one evening, and you were 
to issue tickets for nothing to ihis .^reat propor- 
tional entertainment; — ^how do you think it 'wx^uld 
stand between you and the Dmry 'pantomime? 

You are, then, remember, /granted to be people 
of genius — ^great and admirable; and you devote 
your lives to your art, but you admit that yau 
cannot comfort anybody, youxamiot encourage any- 
body, you cannot improve anybody, and you can- 
not amuse anybody. I proceed rthen farther to ask. 
Can you inform anybody? Many iscienees cannot 
be considered as hi^ly touching or emotional; n&y, 
perhaps not specially amuaing; .Bcientific men may 
sometimes, in these respects, «tand on the same 
ground with you. As &r as we can judge by the 
results of the late war, science helps our soldiers 
about as much as the front of Whitehall; and at 
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Mr. Oubitt, but of putting beautiful fa9ades on them 
like Inlgo Jones. And, again, I ask — Are you of 
use to any one ? Will your proportions of fa9ade 
heal the sick, or clothe the naked? Supposing you 
devoted your lives to be merchants, you might reflect 
at the close of them, how many, fainting for want, 
you had brought corn to sustain; how many, in- 
fected with disease, you had brought balms to heal ; 
how widely, among multitudes of far-away nations, 
you had scattered the first seeds of national power, 
and guided the first rays of sacred light Had you 
been, in fine, anything else in the world but archi- 
tectural designers, you might have been of some use 
or good to people. Content to be petty tradesmen, 
you would have saved the time of mankind; — 
rough-handed daily labourers, you would have added 
to their stock of food or of clothing. But, being 
men of genius, and devoting your lives to the ex- 
quisite eiqposition of this genius, on what achieve- 
ments do you think the memories of your old age 
are to fasten? Whose gratitude will surround you 
with its glow^ or on what accomplished good, of 
that greatest kind for which men show no grati- 
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tude, will your life rest the contentment of its 
close ? Truly, I fear that the ghosts of propor- 
tionate lines will be thin phantoms at your bed- 
sides — ^very speechless to you; and that on all the 
emanations of your high genius you will look back 
with less delight than you might have done on a 
cup of cold water given to him who was thirsty, 
or to a single moment when you had *' prevented 
with your bread him that fled." 

Do not answer, nor think to answer, that with 
your great works and great payments of workmen 
in them, you would do this; I know you would, . 
and will, as Builders ; but, I repeat, it is not your 
buUding that I am talking about, but your brains; 
it is your invention and imagination of whose profit 
I am speaking. The good done through the build- 
ing, observe, is done by your employers, not by 
you — ^you share in the benefit of it. The good 
that you personally must do is by your designing;" 
and I compare you with musicians who do good by 
their pathetic composing, not as they do good by 
employing fiddlers in the orchestra; for it is the 
public who in reality do that, not the musicians. So 
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dearly keeping' to this one^ question, wKat good we 
arebitects' are to do by our genius; and having 
found Ihat on our proportionate system we can do no 
good tb others, will you tell me^ lastly, what good 
we can do to ourselvmf f- 

Observe, nearly every other liberal art or piw- 
fessibn has some intense pleasure connected withStj 
irrespective of any good' to otHerst As- lawyers, or 
physicians, or clergymen, yon would have the plea*- 
sure of investigation, and* of historical reading, as 
part of your work r as mrai of science you would 
be rejoicing in curiosity perpetually gratified^ re*» 
specting tJie laws and factfe of nature r as artists 
you would have delight* in watfching the external 
forms of nature : as day labourers or petty trades- 
men, supposing you tb undertake such work with 
as much- intellect as* you are going to devote to 
your designing, you would find* continued subjects 
of interest in the* manufacture or' the agriculture 
which you helped to improve ; or in the problemff of 
conmterce which bore on fyour- business* But your 
architectural designing leads you into no pleasant 
journeys, — ^into no seeing of lovely things, — ^no dis?- 
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reduce your bodies to any such partially developed 
state. Much more, then, you would not, if you 
could help it, reduce your minds to it. Now, your 
minds are endowed with a vast number of gifts of 
totally different uses — ^limbs of mind as it were, 
which, if you don't exercise, you cripple. One is 
curiosity ; that is a gift, a capacity of pleasure%i 
knowing; which if you destroy, you make yourselves 
cold and dull. Another is sympathy ; the power of 
sharing in the feelings of living creatures, which if 
you destroy, you make yourselves hard and cruel. 
Another of your limbs of mind is admiration; the 
power of enjoying beauty or ingenuity, which if you 
destroy, you make yourselves base and irreverent. 
Another is wit ; or the power of playing with the 
lights on the many sides of truth; which if you 
destroy, you make yourselves gloomy, and less 
useful and '^cheering to others than you might be. 
So that in choosing your way of work it should 
be your aim, as far as possible, to bring out all 
these faculties, as far as they exist in you; not 
one merely, nor another, but all of them. And 
the way to bring them out, is simply to concern 
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how often wa^Bnglii^. are^now driving up and down 
tlie. Rne^ St Honor^^ we may aa well know aa mucli 
of liie saint as Hie old. arohiteeb cared to tell na). 
You; know^ in: all Legends q£ saints who. eyec wens: 
bishops^ the first thing- yon are, told of them, ia 
liiat: thej: didn't wiant to^ be- biahopa. So h^ce. is 
St.. Honor^^ viiio doesm't want to be a bishop^, sith 
ting sulkily in . the comei: ; he hugs, hia^ book with 
both handa> and. won't get upi' toi take, hia orosiar. ; 
and here are all the city aldearm^i^ of Amiena 
come to poke him up ; and all the monks in. the 
town in a gceat puz^e. what they shall' do for a 
bishop, if: St; Honor^ won't. b&^. and here's one. of 
the monks; in the oppoate eomec who ia qiute cool 
about it; and titinka^they'll get on. well. enough with- 
out St. Honor^^ — ^you. see that in his face per£3otly» 
At last St, Honox)^ conwentft to be- biahop^. and here 
he sita ini a throne^, and haa hia book, now grandly 
on a desk, instead of his knees^ and he dizseots one 
of his i^Uage curates how to find reUcs in a. wood ; 
here is the wood^ and here, is the village cnrat% 
and here are the tombs, with the bones of St Vic- 
torien and Gentien in. Ihem. 
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After Ais^ St. Hbnoni pesrfanms gmudb mBaSy. sod 
the miracle occmra'ofitlie-appesGDaace^of a hand lalesor 
ing liie woBbt; whidt oeoon^ence- afk;»rwards: was 
painted' for the arms of llis! abbey;. TheniSt; Haneoo^ 
dies; andt hsa^ is Bis>tamb miii:: his- statue on the 
top; and miracles are being piffiforaned at its — &deaf 
man ha;raig hisear inuched^ and' a. blind man' groping 
his W'Ssy up to tha tomb witb his dog. Theoi hesDs 
is w great; procesnon in> hcaxoixc of the ndics of 
StHonord; and. under his coffin are some eripples 
being hesded; ami the coffin' iiself is put above the 
bar^ which separates^ the cross from, the lowoc sub^ 
jeet^ because the tradition, is. that the figuiB on 
Ihe^ cmioifix of the^ Church; of St.. Ficmin bowed 
lis hsad iH< taken of acceptance, as the' relics of 
St Honor^ pasrod beaaeadi;. 

Now/ just consides' the amount of s^mipsthy wilii 
human^ nature, and obsem^amse of iix,. ^owrn in tibis 
one' bas-relief; the sympathy: with dii^mting^ monkey 
with puzzled aldermen^ with melancholy^ reeTajse^ 
with triumphant prelate, with palsy-strieken pov^erty, 
with ecclesiastical' magnifioence, or* nuracle^woddng 
faith. Consider how much intellect was needed in 
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designed nothing more than this ; nay, I will even 
let you improve it into any grand proportion you 
choose, and add to it as many windows as you 
choose ; the only thing I insist upon in our speci- 
men of pure architecture is, that there shall be 
no mouldings nor ornaments upon it. And I sus- 
l^ect you don't quite like your architecture so 
'^pure" as this. We want a few mouldings, you 
wiU say — just a few. Those who want mouldings, 
hold up their hands. We are unanimoas, I think. 
Will you, then, design the profiles of these mould- 
ings yourselves, or will you copy them? If you 
wish to copy them, and to copy them always, 
of course I leave you at once to your authorities, 
and your imaginations to their repose. But it 
you wish to design them yourselves, how do you 
do it? You draw the profile according to your 
taste, and you order your mason to cut it Now, 
will you tell me the logical difierence between 
drawing the profile of a moulding and giving that 
to be cut, and drawing the folds of the drapery of a 
statue and giving those to be cut. The last is much 
more difficult to do than the first; but degrees of 
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fication of my first one — -that whateyer is easy you 
/call.architectnre> whatever is difficult you call sculp- 
<ture. £*or you camiat supposB the .arrangement of 
the place in which 'the:BCulptnre is to be pnt is 'So 
•difficnlt'or fio great a part of the derign as the sculp- 
itnxe itsel£ For jinstanoa: you all .know the pulpit 
<oi Niccolo Fisano, in the fhaptislry at Pisa. It is 
jcomposed of seven lidi relim, Burrounded by 
ipanel mouldings, and sustained on marble shafts. 
Do you suppose Niccolo Pisano's reputation — such 
'part of it at least as rests .an this polpit (and much 
'does) — depends on the -panel jnosldingSj jor on the 
*relieviP The -panel moeoldings are by his hand; 
'he would have disdained to leave even them to a 
.common workman ; but do you think he foimd any 
difficulty in liiem, or thflfught there was any credit 
in them. Having once done ;the sculpture, those 
•enclosing lines were mere child's play to him,; the 
determination of the diameter of shafts and height 
•of capitals was an affidr of minutes ; his work was in 
carving the Orudftrion and.ihe Baptkm. 

Or, again, do you recollect Orcagna's tabernacle in 
ike church of San Michele, at Florence ? That, also. 
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which it htti to handle; and that^ just as we in- 
crease the range of what we see, we increase the 
richness of what we can imagine. Graaxting this, 
conead^ what a field is opened to jonr jGeuicj merely 
in the sul^ect matter whidi arehitectore admits. 
Nearly every oth^ art is severely limited in its 
sabjects — the landscape painter, for instancy gets 
little help from the a^>ects of beautiM himtanity ; 
ike historical painter, less, perhaps, than he onght, 
from the accidents o£ wild nature; and the pure 
sculptor, stLIl less, from the minor details of ami* 
mon life. But is there anything within range of 
Bight, or conception, which may not he of use to 
j^tf, or in which your interest may not be excited 
with advantage to your art ? From visions of mngels, 
down to the least important gesture of a child at 
play, whatever may be conceived of Diving or be* 
held of Human, may be dared or adopted by yon; 
throughout the kingdom ci animal hfe, no creature 
is so vast, or so minute, that you cannot deal with 
it, or bring it into service; the lion and the 
-crocodile will couch about your shafts; die moth 
and the bee will sun themselves upon your floweis; 
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not work into a chequer or a capital. Yes : and 
if you gather up the very sand, and break the 
stone on which you tread, among its fragments 
of all but invisible shells you will find forms that 
will take their place, and that proudly, among the 
starred traceries of your vaulting; and you, who 
can crown the mountain with its fortress, and the 
city with its towers, are thus able also to give 
beauty to ashes, and worthiness to dust. 

Now, in that your art presents all this material 
to you, you have already much to rejoice in. But 
you have more to rejoice in, because all this is 
submitted to you, not to be dissected or analyzed, 
but to be sympathized with, and to bring out, there- 
fore, what may be accurately called the moral part 
of imagination. "We saw that, if we kept ourselves 
among lines only, we should have cause to envy 
the naturalist, because he was conversant with 
facts ; but you will have little to envy now, if you 
make yourselves conversant with the feelings that 
arise out of his facts. For instance, the naturalist, 
coming upon a block of marble, has to begin con- 
sidering immediately how far its purple is owing 
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to iroiv or its whiteness to magnesia; he hreaks kb 
piece of maorble, and at die dose of his daj^ has 
ootkiiig but a little sand in his cmeible^ and some 
data added to the theory of the elements Bat 
you approach joiir marble to sympathize with it, 
and rejoice over its beauty. You est it z. litde 
indeed; bat only to bring out its veins miore per* 
fectly : and at the end of your d^y 's work you leare 
your marble shaft with joy and complacency in its 
pocfisctness, as marble. When you have to wdAch. 
an animal instead of a stone^ you di£Per from the 
naturalist in the same way. He may, perhaps, if 
he be an amiable nafcoralist, take d^ght in having 
Isving creatures round him ; — still, themaj(»r part of 
his work is, or has been, in comiting feathers, sepa- 
rating fibres, and analyzing structures. But yomr 
work is always with the Eying creature; the thmg 
you hare to get at in him ia his life, and ways of going 
dbout tUi^. It does not matter to you how many 
cells there are in his bones, or how many filam^ts 
in his feathers; what you want is his moral cha- 
racter attd way of befaaying himself; k is just that 
which your imaginaition, if healthy, will first 
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just that which jour chisel> if vigoroiis> wiU first 
citt* Yoa must get the storm E^irit into jour eagles, 
and the kirdyiiness into yout lions, and the tripping 
fear into your fewns ; aid ia order to do this, you 
most be in oooitinisal sympathy with ev^y fawn of 
them; and be hattd-4nrgIoTe with all the lions, 
and hand-in-claw with all the hawks. And don't 
fEuney that you will lower yourselyes by synq>athy 
wifch the lower creatmrea; you cannot sympathize 
li^tly with the hi^ier, unless yon do with those: 
but yon have to sympathize with the hi^iier, too — 
^ith qxmmB, aad kings, and martyrs, and angels. 
Tes^ and aboTe all, and more than all, with 
simple humanoty in all its needs and ways, for 
there is not one hurried face that passes you in the 
sixeet that wiU not be inq>ressiye, if you can only 
&diom it. All hbtory is open to you, all Hgk 
thoughts and dreams that the past Ibrtunes of m^i 
can suggest; all fairy land is open to you — no 
Yiskm that ever hannled fewest, or gleamed over 
hitt-fiicb, but caib you to understand hew it came 
into me&'s hearts, and may st31 touch th^m; and 
all Paradise is open to you — ^yes, and the work 
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of Paradise ; for in bringing all this, in perpetual 
and attractive trnth, before the eyes of your fellow- 
men, yon have to join in the employment of the 
angels, as well as to imagine their companies. 

And observe, in this last respect, what a peculiai* 
importance, and responsibility, are attached to your 
work, when you consider its permanence, and the 
multitudes to whom it is addressed. We frequently 
are led, by wise people, to consider what responsi- 
bmty may sometimes attach to words, which yet, 
the chance is, will be heard by few, and forgotten 
as soon as heard. But none of your words will b^ 
heard by few, and none will be forgotten, for five 
or six hundred years, if you build welL You will 
talk to all who pass by; and all those little sym- 
pathies, those freaks of fancy, those jests in stone, 
those workings -out of problems in caprice, will 
occupy mind after mind of utterly countless multi- 
tudes, long after you are gone. Tou have not, like 
authors, to plead for a hearing, or to fear oblivion. 
Do but build large enough, and carve boldly enough, 
and all the world will hear you ; they cannot choose 
but look. 
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I do not mean to awe you by this thor 
I do not mean that because you will haT 
many witnesses and watchers^ you are never t 
or do anything gaily or lightly; on the co: 
I have pleaded, from the begiiuung, for i 
of yours, especially because it has room 
whole of your character — if jest is in you 
jest be jested; if mathematical ingenuity 
let your problem be put, and your solutic 
out, as quaintly as you choose; above al^ 
your work is easily and happily done, 
never make anybody else happy: but 
thus give the rein to all your impulse 
those impulses be headed and centred T 
impulse ; and let that be Love — ^triple 
art which you practise, the creation 
move, and the creatures to whom yc 

1. I say, first. Love for the art whic 
Be assured that if ever any other 
a leading one in your mind, as t 
for exertion, except your love of j 
it is all over with your art, I dc 
not to . desire money, nor to de 
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desire position ; jon cannot bnt desire all three ; 
nay, yon may — if yon are willing that I shonld 
use the word Loy& in a desecrated sense — love aU 
three; that is, pas^onately covet them, yet yon 
must not covet ot kve them in the first place. Mea 
of strong passions and imaginationa must alvays 
care a great deal for sny diing th^ care for at all ; 
bat the whole question is one of first or second. 
Does yonr art lead you, or yonr gain lead yon ? 
You may like making money exceedingly; but if 
it come to a &ir question, whether yoa are to make 
five hmidred pounds less by this bnaiBess, or to spoil 
yonr btulding, and yoa choose to spcul yonr build- 
ing, there's an end o£ you. So you may be as 
thirsty for fame as a cricket ia for cream ; but, if 
it come to a fur question, whether yoa are to please 
the mob, or do the thing as you know it ought 
to be done; and you can't do both, and choose to 
please Ihe mob, — ^it's all over with yon ; — there's no 
hope for yon; nothing that yoa can do will eveff 
be worth a man's glance es he passee by. Tha 
test is absolute, ii^vitable— Is your art first with 
yoa ? Then yon are artists ; yon may be, after yoa 
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skilL Man of science wrestles with man of science 
for priority of discovery, and pursues in pangs of 
jealous haste his solitary inquiry. You alone are 
called by kindness, — by necessity, — ^by equity, to fifa- 
temity of toil ; and thus, in those misty and mas- 
sive piles which rise above the domestic roo& of our 
ancient cities, there was — there may be again — a 
meaning more profomd and true than any that fancy 
80 commonly has attached to them. Men say theii^ 
pinnacles point to heaven. Why, so does every tree! 
that buds, and every bird that rises as it sings. Men 
say their aisles are good for warship. Why, so is 
every mountain glen, and rough searshore. But this 
they have, of distinct and indisputable glory, — ^that 
their mighty walls were never raised, and never 
shall be, but by men who love and aid each other in 
their weakness ; — ^that all their interlacing strength of 
vaulted stone has its foundation upon the (Stronger 
arches of manly fellowship, and all their changing 
grace of depressed or lifted pinnacle owes its 
cadence and completeness to sweeter symmetries of 
human soul. 
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LECTUEE y. 

THE WOEK OF IBON, IN NATt 

POLICY. 

A I^BCTUSE 

Delivered at Tunbridge Wells, Febm 

When first I heard that you wished 
you this evemng, it was a matter i 
with me whether I could find sLoy 
would possess any sufficient interest 
justify my bringmg you out of youi 
houses on a winter's night. When 1 
speak about my own special business 
almost always befi)re students of art, amc 
may sometimes permit myself to be dul 
feel that I am useful: but a mere talk 
especially without examples to refer t 
have been unable to prepare any carefu 
tions for this lecture), is seldom of much 
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LECTCEE V. 

THE WORK OF IBON, IN NATUBE, ART, AND 

POLICY. 

A LBCTUBE 

Delivered <U Tunbridge WdU^ February, 1858. 

When first I heard that yon wished me to address 
you this evening, it was a matter of some doubt 
with me whether I could find any subject that 
would possess any sufficient interest for you to 
justify my bringmg you out of your comfortable 
houses on a winter's night. When I venture to 
speak about my own special business of art, it is 
almost always before students of art, among whom I 
may sometimes permit myself to be dull, if I can 
feel that I am useful: but a mere talk about art, 
especially without examples to refer to (and I 
have been imable to prepare any careful illustra- 
tions for this lecture), is seldom of much interest 
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earths^ and' all the metals of which thej are made; 
but a deeper interest, and larger beneficence he* 
long to that ochreous earth of iron which stains 
the marble of your springs. . It. stains much besides 
that marble. It stains the great earth where* 
soever yon can see it, £9ur and wide-«*-it is the 
colouring substance appointed to colour the globe 
for the sight, as well as subdue it to the 
service of man. You have just seen your hills 
covered with snow, and, perhaps, have enjoyed^ 
at first, the contrast of their tair white with 
the dark blocks of pine woods ; but have you 
ever considered how you would like them always 
white — ^not pure white, but dirty white — ^the white 
of thaw, with all the chiU of snow in it, but 
none of its brightness? That is what the colour 
of the earth would be without its iron; that 
would be its colour, not here or there only, but 
in all places, and at all times. Follow out that 
idea tiU you get it in some detaiL Think first 
of your pretty gravel walks in your gardens^ 
yellow and fine, like plots of sunshine between 
the flower-beds; &ncy them all suddenly turned 
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to tlie colour of ashes. That is what they would 
be without iron ochre. Think of your winding 
walks over the common^ as warm to the eye as 
they are dry to the foot) and imagine them all 
laid down suddenly with gray cinders. Then 
pass beycmd the common into the country^ and 
pause at the first ploughed field that you see 
sweeping up the hill sides in the sun> with its 
deep lHx>wn furrows, and wealth of ridges all 
a-glow, heaved aside by the ploughshare^ like 
deep folds of a mantle of russet velvet — fancy 
it all changed suddenly into grisly furrows in 
a field of mud. That is what it would be 
without iron. Pass on, in fancy, over hill and 
dale, till you reach the bending Hue of the sea 
sh(»re; go down upon its breezy beach — watch 
ihe white foam flashing among the amber of it, 
and all the blue sea embayed in belts of gold: 
then fimcy those cirdets of £ur sweeping shore 
gaddenly put into mounds of mourning — all those 
golden sands turned inte gray slime; the £airies 
tie more able to call to each other, ^^ Come unto 
tfafise yellow sanda;" but, ^^Come unto these drab 
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satisfactory appearance depends upon the rich scarlet 
colour of the bricks and tiles. It does not belong to 
the neat building — ^very neat building has an uncomr 
fortable rather than a comfortable look — but it 
depends on the warm building; our villages are 
dressed in red tiles as our old women are in red 
cloaks ; and it does not matter how worn the cloaks, 
or how bent and bowed the roof may be, so long 
as there are no holes in either one or the other, 
and the sobered but unextinguishable colour still 
glows in the shadow of the hood, and bums 
among the green mosses of the gable. And what 
do you suppose. dyes your tiles of cottage roof? 
You don't paint thenu It is nature who puts all 
that lovely vermiKon into the clay for you; and 
all that lovely vermilion is this oxide of iron. 
Think, therefore, what your streets of towns would 
become — ugly enough, indeed, abeady, some of 
them, but still comfortable-looking — ^if instead of 
that warm brick red, the houses became all pepper- 
and-salt colour. Fancy your country villages 
changing from that homely scarlet of theirs which, 
in its sweet suggestion of laborious peace, is as 
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honourable as the soldiers' scarlet of laborious 
battle — suppose all those cottage roofs, I say, 
turned at once into the colour of unbaked clay, the 
colour of street gutters in rainy weather. That's 
what they would be, without iron. 

There is, however, yet another effect of colour in 
our English country towns whieh, perhaps, you may 
not all yourselves have noticed, but for which you 
must take the word of a sketcher. They are not 
so often merely warm scarlet as they are warm 
purple ; — a more beautifal colour still : and they 
owe this colour to a mingling with the vermilion 
of the deep grayish or purple hue of our fine 
Welsh slates on the more respectable roofe, made 
more blue still by the colour of intervening atmo^ 
sphere. If you examine one of these Welsh slates 
freshly broken, you will find its purple colour clear 
and vivid; and although never strikingly so afker 
it has been long exposed to weather, it always 
retains enough of the tint to give rich harmonies 
of distant purple in opposition to the green of our 
woods and fields. Whatever brightness or power 
there is in the hue is entirely owing to the oxide 
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of iron. Without it the slates wotild either be pale 
stone colour, or cold gray, or black. 

Thus far we have only beeoi oonsidering the use 
and pleasantness of iron in the conunon earth of 
clay. But there are three kinds of earth which 
in mixed mass and prevalent quantity, form the 
world. Those are, in common language, the earths 
of clay, of lime, and of flint. Many other elements 
are mingled with these in sparing quantities; but 
the great frame and substance of the earth is made 
of these three, so that wherever you staod on solid 
ground, in any country of the globe, the thing 
that is mainly under your feet will be either clay^ 
limestone, or some condition of the earth of flinty 
mingled with both* 

These being what we have usually to deal with. 
Nature seems to have set herself to make these three 
substances as interesting to us, and as beautiful for 
us, as she can. The clay, being a soft and change* 
able substance, she doesn't take much pains about, 
fis we have seen, till it is baked; she brings the 
colour into it only when it receives a permanent 
form. But the limestone and flint she paints, in her 
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bloodstones, onyxes, cairngorms, chrysoprases, which 
men have in like manner taken delight to cnt, and 
polish, and make ornaments of, from the beginning of 
time ; and yet, so much of babies are they, and so 
fond of looking at the pictures instead of reading 
the book, that I question whether, after six thousand 
years of cutting and polishing, there are above two 
or three people out of any given hundred, who know, 
or care to know, how a bit of agate or a bit of marble 
was made, or painted. 

How it was made, may not be always very easy 
to say; but with what it was painted, there is no 
manner of question. All those beautiful violet vein- 
ings and variegations of the marbles of Sicily and 
Spain, the glowing orange and amber colours of 
those of Siena, the deep russet of the. Rosso antico, 
and the blood-colour of all the precious jaspers that 
enrich the temples of Italy ; and, finally, all the 
lovely transitions of tint in the pebbles of Scotland 
and the Rhine, which form, though not the most 
precious, by far the most interesting portion of our 
modem jewellers* work ; — ^all these are painted by 
ilature with this one material only, variously pro- 
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portioned and applied — the oxide of iron that stains 
your Tonbridge springs. 

But this is not all, nor the best part of the 
work of iron. Its service in prodncing these 
beautifal stones is only rendered to rich people, 
who can afford to qtiarry and pdish them. Bat 
Nature paints for all the world, poor and rich 
together ; and while, therefore, she thns adorns the 
innermost rocks of her hills, to tempt your in- 
vestigation, or indulge your luxury, — she paints, far 
more carefully, the ontsides of the Mils, which are 
for the eyes of the shepherd and the ploughman. 
I spoke just now of the effect in the roofe of onr 
villages of tfieir purple slates ; but if the slates are 
beautiful eves in their flat and formal rows on house- 
roofe, much more are they beautiful on the rugged 
crests and flanks of their native mountains. Have 
you ever considered, in speaking as we do so often 
of distant blue hills, what it is that makes them 
blue ? To a certain extent it is distance ; but distance 
alone will not do it. Many hills look white, how- 
ever distant. That lovely dark purple colour of onr 
Welsh and Highland hills is owing, not to their dis- 
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tance merely, but to their rocks. Some of their 
rocks are, indeed, too dark to be beautifiil, heins^ 
black or ashy gray ; owing to imperfect and porous 
structure. But when you see this dark colour 
dashed with russet and blue, and coming out in 
masses among the green ferns, so purple that you 
can hardly tell at first whether it is rock or heather, 
then you must thank yomr did Tunbridge friend, the 
oxide of iron. 

But this is not all. It is necessary for the beauty 
of hill scenery that Nature should colour not only her 
soit rocks, but her hard ones ; and she colours them 
with the same thing, only more beautifidly. Perhaps 
you have wondered at my use of the word ** purple,'* 
so often of stones ; but the Greeks, and still more 
the Romans, who had profound respect for purple^ 
used it of stone long ago. You have all heard of 
*^ porphyry" as among the most precious of the harder 
massive stones. The colour which gave it that 
noble name, as well as that which gives the flush 
to all the rosy granite of Egypt — ^yes, and to the 
rosiest summits of the Alps themselves — ^is still owing 
to the same substance — your humble oxide of iron. 
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Vegetation by the decomposition of rocks. I have 
not, therefore, even glanced at any of the more 
serions uses of the metal m the economy of nature. 
But what I wish you to carry clearly away with 
you is the remembrance that in all these uses the 
metal would be nothing without the air. The pure 
metal has no power, and never occurs in nature at 
all except in meteoric stones, whose fall no one 
can account for, and which are useless after they 
have fallen : in the necessary work of the world, 
the iron is invariably joined with the oxygen, and 
would be capable of no service or beauty whatever 
without it. 

II. Ibon nv Abt. — ^Passing, then, from the offices 
of the metal in the operations of nature to its uses 
in the hands of man, you must remember, in the 
outset, that the type which has been thus given 
you, by the lifeless metal, of the action of body 
and soul together, has noble antitype in the opera- 
tion of all human power. All art worthy the name 
is the energy — ^neither of the human body alone, 
nor of the human soul alone, but of both imited, 
one guiding the other: good craftsmanship and 
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work of the fingers, joined with good emotion and 
work of the heart. 

There is no good art, nor pos»ble judgment of 
art, when these two are not nnited ; yet we are 
constantly trying to separate them. Our amateors 
cannot be peisnaded but that they may produce 
some kind of art by their &ncy or sensibility, 
without going through the necessary mamtal toil. 
That is entirely hopeless. Witfaont a certain num- 
ber, and that a very great number, of steady acts 
of hand — a practice as careful and constant as would 
be necrasary to learn any other manaal bosiness — ^no 
drawing is possible. On the other side, the work- 
man, and those who employ him, are continually 
trying to produce art by trick or h^it of fingers, 
without using their fancy or sensitality. That also 
is hopeless. Without mingling of heart-passion with 
hand-power, no art is possuble.* The highest art 
unites both in their mtensest degrees ; the action of 
the hand at its finest, frith that of the heart at its 
fullest. 

* No fine art, that is. See the pievioiu deflmtion of fine art 
atp.58. 
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Hence it foUows that the utmost power of art 
can only he given in a material capable of receiving 
and retaining the influence of the subtlest touch of 
the human hand. That hand is the most perfect 
agent of material power existing in the imi verse; 
and its full subtlety can only be shown when 
the material it works on, or with, is entirely 
yielding. The chords of a perfect instrument will 
receive it, but not of an imperfect one; the softly 
bending point of the hair pencil, and soft melting of 
colour, will receive it, but not even the chalk or 
pen point, still less the steel point, chisel, or 
marble. The hand of a sculptor may, indeed, be as 
subtle as that of a painter, but all its subtlety 
is not bestowable nor expressible: the touch of 
Titian, Gorreggio, or Turner* is a far more 
marvellous piece of nervous action than can be 
shown in anything but colour, or in the very 
highest conditions of executive expression in. music. 
In proportion as the material worked upon is les9 
delicate, the execution necessarily becomes lower, 
and the art with it This is one nuun principle of 
• See Appendiz IV. << SnbOety of Hand." 
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all work. Another is, that whatever the material you 
choose to work with^ your art is base if it does not 
bring out the distinctive qualities of that materiaL 

The reason of this second law is^ that if yon 
don't want the qualities of tiie substance yon use^ 
you ought to use some otiier substance: it can be 
only aiSectation, and desire to display your skill that 
lead you to employ a refractory substance, and there- 
fore your art will all be base. Glass, for instance, 
is eminentiy, in its nature, transparent If you 
don't want transparency, let the glass alone* Do 
not try to make a window look like an opaque 
picture, but take an opaque ground to begin with. 
Again, marble is eminentiy a solid and massive 
substance. Unless you want mass and solidity, 
don't work in marble. If you wish for lightness, 
take wood ; if for freedom, take stucco ; if for duc- 
tility, take glass. Don't try to carve feathers, or 
trees, or nets, or foam, out of marble. Carve 
white limbs and broad breasts only out of that 

So again, iron is eminently a ductile and tena* 
clous substance — ^tenacious above all things, ductile 
more than most When you want tenacity, there- 
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fore, and involved form, take iron. It is eminently 
made for that. It is the material given to the 
sculptor as the companion of marble, with a mes- 
sage, as plain as it can well be spoken, from the 
lips of the earth-mother, ^^ Here's for you to cut, 
and here's for you to hammer. Shape this, and 
twist that. What is solid and simple, carve out; 
what is thin and entangled, beat out. I give you 
all kinds of forms to be deUghted in; — ^fluttering 
leaves as well as fair bodies; twisted branches as 
well as open brows. The leaf and the branch 
you may beat and drag into their imagery : the body 
and brow you shall reverently touch into their 
imagery. And if you choose rightly and work 
rightly, what you do shall be safe afterwards. 
Your slender leaves shall not break off in my tena- 
cious iron, though they may be rusted a little with 
an iron autumn. Your broad surfaces shall not be 
unsmoothed in my pure crystalline marble — no 
decay shall touch them. But if you carve in the 
marble what will break with a touch, or mould in 
the metal what a stain of rust or verdigris will spoil, 
it 18 yom: fault — ^not mine," 

p 
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work of ours alone* If it were asked of us, by 
a single characteristic, to distinguish the dwellings 
of a country into two broad sections ; and to set, 
on one side, the places where people were, for the 
most part, simple, happy, benerolent, and honest ; 
and, on the other side, the places where at least 
a great nmnber of the people wer^ sophisticated, 
nnkind, uncomfortable, and unprincipled, there is, 
I think, one feature that you could fix upon as a 
positive test: the uncomfertable and unjnrincipled 
parts of a country would be the parts where 
people lived among iron railings, and the com*^ 
fortable and principled parts where they had none. 
A broad generalization, you will say! Perhaps a 
little too broad; yet, in all sobriety, it will come 
truer than you think. Consider every other kind of 
fence or defi^ce, and you will find some virtue 
in it ; but in the iron railing none. There 
is, first, your castle rampart of stone — some- 
what too grand to be considered here among 
our types of fencing; next, your garden or park 
wall of brick, which has indeed often an unkind 
look an the outside, but there is more modesty 

p 2 
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knowing and vicious look^ which it learns at race- 
courses; sometimes an innocent and tender iook^ 
which it learns at rustic bridges over cressy brooks; 
and sometimes a prudent and protective look^ which 
it learns on passes of ihe Alps^ where it has posts 
of granite and bars of pine, and guards the brows 
of cliffs and the banks of torrents. So that in 
all these kinds of defence there is some good, 
pleasant, or noble meaning. But what meaning 
has the iron railing ? Either, observe, that yoU 
are living in the midst of such bad characters 
that you must keep them out by main force of 
bar, or that you are yourself of a character re- 
quiring to be kept inside in the same manner. 
Your iron railing always means thieves outside, or 
Bedlam inside; — it can mean nothing else than 
that If the people outside were good for any- 
thing, a hint in the way of fence would be 
enough for them; but because they are violent 
and at enmity with you, you are forced to put 
the close bars and the spikes at the top. Last 
summer I was lodging for a little while in a cot- 
tage in the country, and in front of my low window 
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there were, firsts some beds of daisies^ then a row 
of gooseberry and currant bashes, and then a low 
wall about three feet above the groimd, covered 
wilii stone^d^ss. Ontside, a com-fiekU with its 
gte&a ears glisteoing in the sun, and a field path 
through it, just past the garden gate. From my 
wmdow I could see every peasant of the village 
who passed that way, with basket on arm for 
market, or spade on shoulder &r field. When 
I was inclined for society, I could lean over my 
wall, and talk to anybody ; when I was inclined for 
science, I could botanize all along tl^ top of my 
wall — ihere were four species of stone-K^ress alone 
growing on it ; and when I was inclined for exer- 
cise, I could jmnp over my wall, backwards and 
forwards. Thaf s the sort of fence to have in a 
Cbristian coantry; not a thing wHch you can't 
walk inside of without making yourself look like a 
wild beast, nor look at out of your window in 
the morning without expecting to see somebody 
impaled upon it in the night 

And yet farther, observe that the iron railing is 
a useless fence-^it can shelter nothing, and support 
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nothing; yon can't nail yonr peacbes to it, nor 
protect yonr flowers with it, nor make anything 
whatever ont of its costly tyranny; and besides 
being nseless, it is an insolent fence; — it says 
plainly to everybody who passes — ^^*Yon may be 
an honest person, — ^bnt, also, you may be a thief: 
honest or not, you shall not get in here, for I am 
a respectable person, and much above yon; yon 
shall only see what a grand place I have got 
to keep you out of — look here, and depart in 
humiliation.'' 

This, however, being in the present state of 
civilization a firequent manner of discourse, and 
there being unfortunately many districts where 
the iron railing is unavoidable, it yet remains a 
question whether you need absolutely make it ugly, 
no less than significative of eviL Tou must have 
railings round your squares in London, and at the 
sides of your areas ; but need you therefore have 
railings so ugly that the constant sight of them is 
enough to neutralise the effect of all the schools of 
art in the kingdom? You need not. Far from 
such necessity, it is even in your power to turn all. 
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your police force of iron bars actually into drawing 
masters, and natural historians* Not, of course, 
without some trouble and some expense; you can 
do nothing much worth doing, in this world, with- 
out trouble, you can get nothing much worth 
having, without expense. The main question is 
only — ^what is worth doing and having : — Consider, 
therefore, if this be not. . Here is your iron railing, 
as yet, an uneducated monster ; a sombre seneschal, 
incapable of any words, except his perpetual " Keep 
out I "and "Away with you!" Woidd it not be 
worth some trouble and cost to turn this ungainly 
ruffian porter into a well-educated servant; who, 
while he was severe as ever in forbidding entrance 
to evilly disposed people, should yet have a kind 
word for well-disposed people, and a pleasant look, 
and a little useful information at his command, 
in case he should be asked a question by the 
passers-by ? 

We have not time to-night to look at many 
examples of ironwork ; and those I happen to have 
by me are not the best; ironwork is not one of my 
special subjects of study ; so that I only have memo- 
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The common forms of Swiss ironwork are less 
naturalistic than these Italian balconies^ depending 
more on beautiful arrangements of various curve; 
nevertheless^ there has been a rich naturalist school 
at Fribourg, where a few bell-handles are still left, 
consisting of rods branched into laurel and other 
leafage. At Geneva, modem improvements have 
left nothing ; but at Annecy, a little good work 
remains ; the balcony of its old hdtel de ville espe- 
cially, with a trout of the lake — presimiably the 
town arms— forming its central ornament. 

I might expatiate all night — ^if you would sit 
and hear me — on the treatment of such required 
subject, or introduction of pleasant caprice by the 
old workmen ; but we have no more time to spare, 
and I must quit this part of our subject — ^the rather 
as I could not explain to you the intrinsic merit of 
such ironwork without going fully into the theory 
of curvilinear design ; only let me leave with you 
this one distinct assertion — that the quaint beauty 
and character of many natural objects, such as 
intricate branches, grass, foliage (especially thorny 
branches and prickly foliage), as well as that of 
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many animals, plumed, spined, or bristled, is scnlp- 
tnralljr expressilile in iron only, and in iron 
would be DUijestic and impressive in the highest 
decree ; and that every piece of metal work 
you nse might be, rightly treated, not only a 
soperb decoration, but a most valuable abstract 
of portiona of natural forms, holding in dignity 
precisdy the same relation to the painted represen- 
taticHi of jdantB, that a statue does to the p«nted 
form cf man. It is difficult to give yon an idea 
of the grace md interest which the sim|Jest otgects 
posaeaa whrai their forms are thus abstracted from 
among the snrroanduig of rich circiunstance wbick 
in nature dtstnrbs the feeUenen oS onr attention. 
In Plate 2, &cing page 187, a few blades of com- 
mon green grass, and a wild leaf or two — jost as 
they were thrown by natnre, — are thus abstracted 
from the associaied redundance of the forms abont 
them, and shown on a dark grenmd : every dnster 
of htrbage woold famish fifty sncit groups, and 
every such group would work into iron (fitting it, 
of course, rightly to its sernce) widi perfect ease, 
and ^dless grandeur of reinlt 
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IIL Ibok Z2f FouoT. — ^Haying tkus obtained aome 
idea of the use of iron in art^ as dependeott on its 
ductility^ I need not» certain} j> say anything of its 
uses in manu£Bu;tnre and commerce; we all of na 
know enongbf — ^perhaps a litde too mndh — about 
li^n. So I pass lastly to consider ita naes in 
policy; dependent chiefly npon its tenacity — ^tbat is 
to say^ on its power of bearing a pnll3 and receiyiog 
an edge. These powers, wMck amUe it to pierce^ 
to bind, and to smite, render it fit for the three 
great inatrtunents, by wbick its political action may 
be abnply typified ; namely^ ihe Plough, tke Fettar, 
and tibe SwonL 

On our nnderstanding the right use of these three 
inrtruments^ depond^ of course, all our power as 
a nation, and all oor bappiness as individiials. 

1. Thb FLOoes. — I say, firsl^ on onr under- 
standing the light use of the {Aangh^ with wlucfa^ 
in justice to the fidrest of our labourers, we must 
always associate that fienmune plon^ — ^the needle. 
The first requirement for the happiness q£ a nation is 
that it dioold understand the fonctian in this world 
of these two gmt instmments : a hapfyy natim maj 
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be defined as one in which the husband's hand is on 
the plough j and the housewife's on the needle; so 
in due time reaping its golden harvest, and shining 
in golden vesture: and an nnhappy nation is 
one which, acknowledging no use of plough nor 
needle, will assuredly at last find its storehouse 
empty in the famine, and its breast naked to the 
cold. 

Perhaps you think this is a mere truism, which 
I am wasting your time in repeating. I wish it were. 
Byferthe greater part of the suffering and crime 
which exist at this moment in civilized Europe, arises 
simply from people not imderstanding this truism — 
not knowing that produce or wealth is eternally 
connected by the laws of heaven and earth with 
resolute labour ; but hoping in some way to cheat or 
abrogate this everlasting law of life, and to feed 
where they have not ftirrowed, and be warm where 

I they have not woven. 

I I repeat, nearly all our misery and crime result 

from this one misapprehension. The law of nature 
is, that a certain quantity of work is necessary to 
produce a certain quantity of good, of any kind 
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diought elsewhere highly improper and absurd to 
do^ namely^ trace a few Bible sentences to their 
practical result 

You cannot but have noticed how often in those 
parts of Ihe Bible which are likely to be ofteneat 
*v- op^ied when people look for guidance^ comfort,. or 

help in the afiOsiirs of daily life^ namely^ Ihe Psalms a^d 
Proverbs, mention is made of the guilt attaching to the 
Oppression of the poor. Observe ; not the neglect of 
them, .but the Oppression of them : the word is aa 
frequent as it is strange. You can hardly open either 
of those books, but somewhere in their pages you 
will find a description of the wicked man's attempts 
against the poor: such as — ^^^He doth ravish the poor 
when he getteth him into his net" 

*^ He sitteth in the lurking places of the villages; 
his eyes are privily set against the poor." 

^^In his pride he dotii persecute ihe poor, and 
blesseth the covetous, whom God abhorreth." 

'^ His mouth is fall of deceit and fraud ; in die 
secret places doth he murder tixe innocent. Have 
the workers of iniquity no knowledge, who eat up 
my people as they eat bread? They have drawn 
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out the sword^ and bent the bow^ to cast down 
the poor and needy." 

"They are corrupt, and speak wickedly con- 
cerning oppression." 

''Pride compasseth Hhem about as a chain, and 
violence as a garment." 

** Their poison is like the poison of a serpent 
Ye weigh the Tiolence of your hands in the earth." 

Tes : ** Ye weigh the violence of your hands :" — 
weigh &ese words as well. The last things we 
ever usually think of weighing are Bible words. 
We lil^ to dream and dispute over them; but to 
weigh them, and see what their true contents 
are— anything but that. Yet, weigh these; for I 
have purposely taken all these verses, perhaps 
more striking to you read in this connection, than 
separately in their places, out of the Psalms, be* 
cause, for all people belonging to the Established 
Church of this country these Psalms are appointed 
lessons, portioned out to them by their clergy to 
be read once through every month. Presumably, 
therefore, whatever portions of Scripture we may 
pass by or forget, diese, at all ev^its, must be 

q2 
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brought continually to our observance as useful for 
direction of daily life. Now, do we ever ask our- 
Belres what the real meaning of these passages may 
be, and who these wicked people are, who are 
" murdering the innocent ? " Yon know it is rather 
singular language this! — rather strong language, 
we might, perhaps, call it — hearing it for the first 
time. Murder I and murder of innocent people I 
— nay, even a sort of cannibalism. Eating people, 
— yes, and God's people, too — eating My people 
as if they were bread ! swords drawn, bows 
bent, pqiaon of serpents mixed ! violence of hands 
weighed, measured, and trafficked with as so much 
coin t where is all this going on ? Do you suppose it 
was only going on in the time of David, and that 
nobody but Jews ever murder the poor? If 60, it 
would surely be wiser not to mutter and mumble 
for our daily lessons what does not concern us ; but 
if there be any chance that it may concern us, and 
if this description, in the Psalms, of human guilt is 
at all generally applicable, as the descriptions in the 
Psalms of human sorrow are, may it not be advisable 
to know wherein this guilt is being committed round 
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about us, or by ourselvea? and when we take the 
words of the Bible into our mouths in a congre- 
gational way, to be sure whether we mean merely 
to chant a piece of melodious poetry relating to 
other people — (we know not exactly to whom) — or 
to assert our belief in facts bearing somewhat 
stringently on ourselves and our daily business. 
And if you make up your minds to do this 
no longer, and take pains to examine into the 
matter, you will find that these strange words, oc- 
curring as they do, not in a few places only, but 
almost in every alternate psalm and every alternate 
chapter of proverb, or prophecy, with tremendous 
reiteration, were not written for one nation or one 
time only ; but for all nations and languages, for all 
places and all centuries ; and it is as true of the 
wicked man now as ever it was of ^abal or Dives, 
that " his eyes are set against the poor." 

Set against the poor, mind you. Not merely set 
away from the poor, so as to neglect or lose sight 
of them, but set against, so as to afflict and destroy 
them. This is the main point I want to fix your 
attention upon* You will often hear sermons about 
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neglect or carelessneas of the poor. But neglect 
and carelessness are not at all tlie points. The 
Bible hardly ever talks about neglect of the poor. 
It always talks of oppreeeion o£ the poor — a very 
different matter. It does not merely speak of pass- 
ing by on the other side, and binding np no 
wounds, but of drawing the sword and ourselves 
smiting the men down. It does not charge as 
with being idle in the pestr-house, and giving no 
medicine, but with being busy in the pest-house, 
and giving much poison. 

May we not advisedly look into this matter a little, 
- even to-night, taid ask first. Who are these poor? 

No country is, or ever will be, without them: 
that is to say, without the class which cannot, on the 
average, do more by its labour than provide for its 
subsistence, and which has no accumulations of pro- 
perty laid by on any ctmsiderable scale. Now there 
are a certain number of this class whom we cannot 
oppress with much severity. An able-bodied and 
intelligent workman — sober, honest, and industrious, 
will almost always command a fiur price for his 
work, and lay by enough in a few years to enable 
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the advice so confidently, it would be well if we 
sometimes tried it practically onrselves, and spent 
a year or so at some hard manual labour, not of 
an entert^ing kind — ploughing or dig^ng, for 
instance, with a very moderate allowance of beer ; 
nothing but bread and cheese for dinner ; no papers 
nor muffins in the morning; no sofas nor maga- 
zines at night; one small room for parlour and 
kitchen; and a large family of children always in 
the middle of the floor. If we think we could, 
under these circumstances, enact Socrates or Epami- 
nondas entirely to our own satisfaction, we shall 
be somewhat justified in requiring the same beha- 
viour from our poorer neighbours ; but if not, we 
should surely consider a little whether among the 
various forms of the oppression of the poor, we 
may not rank as one of the first and likeUest — 
the oppression of expecting too much from them. 

But let this pass; and let it be admitted that 
wo never can be guilty of oppression towards the 
sober, industrious, intelligent, exemplary labourer. 
There will always be in the world some who are 
not altogether intelligent and exemplary ; we shall. 
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hdip them, and disentangle them, and teach them 
how to manage better in iiiture, we msh forward 
to pUlage them, and force all we can ont of them 
in their adversity. For, to take one instance only, 
remember this is literally and simply what we do, 
whenever we buy, or try to buy, cheap goods — 
goods offered at a price which we know cannot 
be remunerative for the labour involved in them. 
Whenever we buy such goods, remember we are 
stealing somebody's labour. Don't let ns mince 
the matter. I say, in plain Saxon, BTEAUNa — 
taking from him the proper reward of his work, 
and putting it into our own pocket. You know 
well enough that the thing could not have been 
offered you at that price, unless distress of some 
kind had forced the producer to part with it. You 
take advantage of this distress, and you force as 
much out of him as you can under the drcum^ 
stances. The old barons of the middle ages used, in 
general, the thumbscrew to extort property ; we 
modems use, in preference, hxmger, or domestic 
affliction : but the fact of extortion remains pre- 
cisely the same. Whether we force th^ man's 
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the way preferred by prudent and virtuous people. 
The bolder way is the acquisitive way : — ^the way of 
speculation. You know we are considering at pre- 
sent the various modes in which a nation corrupts 
itself, by not acknowledging the eternal connection 
between its plough and its pleasure ; — by striving to 
get pleasure, without working for it. Well, I say 
the first and commonest way of doing so is to 
try to get the product of other . people's work, 
and enjoy it ourselves, by cheapening their labour 
in times of distress ; then the second way is that 
grand one of watching the chances of the market ; 
— the way of speculation. Of course there are 
some speculations that are fair and honest — specu- 
lations made with our own money, and which do not 
involve in their success the loss, by others, of what 
we gain. But generally modem speculation involves 
much risk to others, with chance of profit only to 
ourselves ; even in its best conditions it is merely one 
of the forms of gambling or treasure-hunting: it 
is either leaving the steady plough and the steady 
pilgrimage of life, to look for silver mines beside 
the way ; or else it is the fall stop beside the dice- 
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tables in Vanity Fair — investing all the thoughts 
and passions of the soul in the fall of the cards, 
and choosing rather the wild accidents of idle for- 
tune than the cahn and accumulative rewards of toil. 
And this is destructive enough, at least to our peace 
and virtue. But it is usually destructive of far more 
than OUT peace, or our virtue. Have you ever 
deliberately set yourselves to imagine and mea- 
sure the suffering, the guilt, and the mortality caused 
necessarily by the failure of any large-dealing mer- 
chant, or largely-branched bank? Take it at the 
lowest possible supposition — count, at the fewest 
you choose, the families whose means of support 
have been involved in the catastrophe. Then, on the 
morning after the intelligence of ruin, let us go 
forth amongst them in earnest thought ; let us use 
that imagination which we waste so often on fictitious 
sorrow, to measure the stem facts of that multitudi- 
nous distress ; strike open the private doors of their 
chambers, and enter silently into the midst of the 
domestic misery ; look upon the old men, who had 
reserved for their failing strength some remainder 
of rest in the evening-tide of life, cast helplessly 
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bock into its trouble and tomolt; look upon the 
active strength of middle age suddenly blasted into 
incapacity — its hopes crushed, and its hardly-earned 
rewards snatched away in the sarnie instant — at once 
the heart withered, and the right arm snapped ; look 
upon the piteous children, deKcately nurtured, whose 
soft eyes, now large with wonder at their parents' 
grief, must soon be set in the dimness of famine ; 
and, far more than all this, look forward to the 
length of sorrow beyond — ^to the hardest labour of 
life, now to be undergone eith^ in all the severity 
of unexpected and inexperienced trial, or else, more 
bitter still, to be begun again, and endured for the 
second time, amidst the ruins of cherished hopes 
and the feebleness of advancing years, embittered 
by the continual sting and taunt of tiie mner 
feeling that it has all been brou^t about, not by 
the fair course of appointed circumstance, but by 
miserable chance and wanton treachery; and, last 
of all, look beyond this — to the shattered des- 
tinies of those who have i^tered under the irid, 
and snnk past recovery to despair. And then 
consider wheth^ tiie hand which has poured this 
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iug of conscience, but in facile and forgetful calm 
of mind — ^and so, forsooth, read day by day, com- 
placently, as if they meant any one else than 
ourselves, the words that for ever describe the 
wicked : " The poison of asps is under their lips, 
and their feet are swift to shed blood.^ 

You may indeed, perhaps, think there is some 
excuse for many in this matter, just because the 
sin is so unconscious; that the guilt is not so 
great when it is unapprehended, and that it is 
much more pardonable to slay heedlessly than 
purposefully. I believe no feeling can be more 
mistaken, and that in reality, and in the sight of 
heaven, the callous indifference which pursues 
its own interests at any cost of life, though it 
does not definitely adopt the purpose of sin, is a 
state of mind at once more heinous and more 
hopeless than the wildest aberrations of ungo- 
vemed passion. There may be, in the last case, 
some elements of good and of redemption still 
mingled in the character ; but, in the other, few or 
none. There may be hope for the man who has 
slain his enemy in anger ^ — ^hope even for the man 
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who has betrayed his friend in fear ; but what hope 
for him who trades in unregarded blood, and builds 
i his fortune on unrepented treason? 

But, however this may be, and wherever you 
may think yourselves bound in justice to impute 
the gi'eater sin, be assured that the question is 
one of responsibilities only, not of facts. The 
definite result of all our modem haste to be rich 
is assuredly, and constantly, the murder of a certain 
number of persons by our hands every year. I have 
not time to go into the details of another — on the 
whole, the broadest and terriblest way in which we 
cause the destruction of the poor — ^namely, the way 
of luxury and waste, destroying, in improvidence, 
what might have been the support of thousands ; * 

* The analysis of this error will be found completely carried 
out in my lectures on the political economy of art. And it is 
an error worth analyzing ; for until it is finally trodden under 
foot, no healthy- political, economical, or moral action is possible 
in any state. I do not say this impetuously or suddenly, for I 
I have investigated this subject as deeply, and as long, as my own 

special subject of art ; and the principles of political economy 
which I have stated in those lectures are as sure as the principles 
of Euclid. Foolish readers doubted their certainty, because I told 
them I had " never read any books on Political Economy." Did 
they suppose I had got my knowledge of art by reading books? 

R 
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but if you follow out the subject for yourselves 
at home — and what I have endeavoured to lay 
before you to-night will only be useful to you if 
you do — ^you will find that wherever and when- 
ever men are endeavouring to make money hastily , 
and to avoid the labour which Provid^ice has ap- 
pointed to be the only source of honourable profit; — 
and also wherever and whenever they permit them- 
selves to spend it luxuriously^ without reflecting how 
far they are misguiding the labour of others ; — 
there and then, in either case, they are literally 
and infallibly causing, for their own benefit or their 
own pleasure, a certain annual number of humin 
deaths; that, therefore, the choice given to every 
man born into this world is, simply, whether he 
will be a labourer, or an assassin; and that who- 
soever has not his hand on the Stilt of the plough, 
has it on the Hilt of the dagger. 

It would also be quite vain for me to endeavour 
to follow out this evening the lines of thought which 
would be suggested by the other two great poli- 
tical uses of iron in the Fetter and the Sword: a 
few words only I must permit myself respecting both. 
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2. The Fbttbb. — As the plough is the typical 
instrnment of industry, so the fetter is the typical 
instrument of the restraint or subjection necessary 
in a nation— either literally, for its evil-doers, or 
figuratively, in accepted laws, for its wise and good 
men* You have to choose between this figurative 
and literal use ; for depend upon it, the more laws 
you accept, the fewer penalties you will have 
to endure, and the fewer punishments to enforce. 
!For wise laws and just restraints are to a noble 
nation not diains, but chain mail — ^strength and 
defence, though something also of an incumbrance. 
And this necessity of restraint, remember, is just 
as honourable to man as the necessity of labour. 
You hear every day greater numbers of foolish 
people speaking about liberty, as if it were such 
an honourable thing: so hr from being that, it 
is, on the whole, and in the broadest sense, dis- 
honourable, and an attribute of the lower crea* 
tures. No hxunan being, however great, or powerful, 
was ever so free as a fish. There is always some- 
thing that he must, or must not do ; while the fish 
may do whatever he likes. All the kingdoms of 
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of all creatures, and ^^ 
obedience, not in their ^ 
no liberty — a dead lestt -** 
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And, therefore, I say "^ ^ ^ 
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their mortality by disease, which a little care and 
science DMght have prevented ; but '^^^ regard 
their sonls less than their lives, by keoping them 
in ignorance and idleness, and rega^rding them 
merely as instruments of battle. Thio argument 
brought forward for the maintenance of a stand- 
ing army usually refers only to expediency in 
the case of unexpected war, whereas, one of the 
chief reasons for the maintenance of an army is the 
advantage of the military system as a method of edu- 
cation. The most fiery and headstrong, who are 
often also the most gifted and generous of your 
youths, have always a tendency both in the lower 
and upper classes to offer themselves for your sol- 
diers : others, weak and unserviceable in a civil 
capacity, are tempted cmp entrapped into the army 
in a fortunate hour for them: out of this fiery or 
uncouth material, it is only soldier's discipline which 
can bring the full value and power. Even at 
present, by mere force of order and authority, the 
army is Ae salvation of myriads ; and men who 
under other crrcumstaiKses, would have sunk iato 
lethargy or dissipation, are redeemed into noble life 
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npon nations of nnroi*^^ ^il, on soul and 
with perhaps as mncb p**^' ^ as mnoh bittenii 
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indignation, as any of those whom you will tear con- 
tinually declaiming in the cause of peace. fiat 
peace may be sought in two ways. Orxe way is as 
Gideon sought it, when he built his altaxr in Ophrah 
naming it, "God send peace," yet sought this 
peace that he loved, as he was ordered to seek it 
and the peace was sent, in God's wa.y : — *' the 
country was in quietness forty years in the days 
of Gideon." And the other way of seeking peace 
is as Menahem sought it, when he gave the Kin^ 
of Assyria a thousand talents of silver, that *^ his 
hand might be with him." That is, you may 
either win your peace, or buy it : — win it, by re* 
sistance to evil; — ^buy it, by compromise with evil. 
You may buy your peace, with silenced consciences ; 
— ^you may buy it, with broken vows, — ^buy it, with 
lying words, — ^buy it, with base connivances, — ^buy 
it, with the blood of the slain, and the cry of the 
captive, and the silence of lost souls — over hemi* 
spheres of the earth, while you sit smiling at your 
serene hearths, lisping comfortable prayers evening 
and morning, and counting your pretty Protestant 
beads (which are flat, and of gold, instead of round 
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and of ebony, as the monks' ones were), and so 
mutter continually to yourselves, "Peace, peace," 
when there is No peace; but only captivity and 
death, for you, as well as for those you leave un- 
saved ; — ^and yours darker than theirs. 

I cannot utter to you what I would in this matter; 
we all see too dimly, as yet, what our great world- 
duties are, to allow any of us to try to outline 
their enlarging shadows. But think over what I 
have said, and as you return to your quiet homes 
to-night, reflect that their peace was not won for 
you by your own hands ; but by theirs who long 
ago jeoparded their lives for you, their children; 
and remember that neither this inherited peace, 
nor any other, can be kept, but through the same 
jeopardy. No peace was ever won from Fate 
by subterfuge or agreement; no peace is ever 
in store for any of us, but that which we shall 
win by victory over shame or sin; — victory over 
the sin that oppresses, as well as over that which 
corrupts. For many a year to come, the sword 
of every righteous nation must be whetted to save 
or to subdue ; nor will it be by patience of others' 
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saffeiiBg, but by the offering of your own, that 
you will ever draw nearer to the time when the 
great change shall pass upon the iron of the 
earth; — when men shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and th^ spears into pruning-hooks ; 

m 

neither shall they learn war any more. 
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by all means; it is quite right th^ should; he is always 
right. 

But in a hackground of Gainsborough you would find the 
trees unjustifiably gone to pieces. The carelessness of form 
there is definitely purposed by him ; — adopted as an advisable 
thing ; and therefore it is both absolutely and relatively wrong : 
— ^it iadicates his being imperfectly educated as a painter, and 
not having brought out ajl his powers. It may still happen 
that the man whose work is thus partially erroneous is greater 
&r, than others who have fewer faults. Gainsborough's and 
Beynolds' wrongs are more charming than almost anybody 
else's right. Still, they occasionally are wrong — ^but the Vene- 
tians and Velasquez,* never. 

I ought, perhaps, to have added in that Manchester ad- 
dress (only one does not like to say things that shock people) 
some words of warning against painters likely to mislead the 
student. For indeed, though here and there something may 
be gained by looking at inferior men, there is always more to 
be gained by looking at the best ; and there is not time, with 
all the looking of human life, to exhaust even one great 
painter's instmction. How then shall we dare to waste our sight 
and thoughts on inferior ones, even if we could do so, which 
we rarely can, without danger of being led astray ? Nay, 
strictly speaking, what people call inferior painters are in 
general no painters. Artists are divided by an impassable gulf 
into the men who can paint, and who cannot. The men who 
can paint often fiill short of what they should have done ; — 
are repressed, or defeated, or otherwise rendered inferior one to 
another : still there is an everlasting barrier between them and 
the men who cannot paint — ^who can only in various popular 
ways pretend to paint. And if once you know the difference, 
there is always some good to be got by looking at a real 

* At least afi;er his style was formed; early pictures, like the 
Adoration of the Magi in our Gallery, are of little value. 
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painter— seldom anything but mischief to be goti out of a false 
one; but do not suppose real painters are common. I do 
not speak of living men ; but among those -wlio labour no 
more, in this England of ours, since it first had a school, we 
have had only five real painters; — ^Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Hogarth, Richard Wilson, and Turner. 

The reader may, perhaps, think I have forgotten Wilkie. 
No. I once much overrated him as an expressional draughts- 
man, not having then studied the figure long^ enough to be 
able to detect superficial sentiment. But his colour I have 
never praised ; it is entirely false and valuelessr. -And it would 
be unjust to English art if I did not here express my regret 
that the admiration of Constable, already harmful enough in 
England, is extending even into France. There was, perhaps, 
the making, in Constable, of a second or third-rate painter, if 
any careful discipline had developed in him the instincts which, 
though unparalleled for narrowness, were, as far as they went, 
true. But as it is, he is nothing more than an industrious and 
innocent amateur, blundering his way to a superficial ex- 
pression of one or two popular aspects of common nature. 

And my readers may depend upon it, that all blame which 
I express in this sweeping way is trustworthy. I have often 
had to repent of over-praise of inferior men ; and continually 
to repent of insufficient praise of great men ; but of broad 
condemnation, never. For I do not speak it but after the most 
searching examination of the matter, and under stern sense of 
need for it : so that whenever the reader is entirely shocked 
|}y what I say, he may be assured every word is true.* It 



♦ He must, however, be careful to distinguish blame ^liowevcr 

strongly expressed, of some special fault or error in a true painter, 
— ^from these general statements of inferiority or worthlessness. 
Thus he will find me continually laughing at Wilson's tree-paint- 
ing; not because WUson could not paint, but because he had never 
looked at a tree. 
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18 just because it so much offends him, that it was necessaiy : 
aud knowing that it must offend him, I should not have 
ventured to say it, without certainty of its truth. I say 
** certainty,** for it is just as possible to be certain whether the 
drawing of a tree or a stone is true or false, as whether the 
drawing of a triangle is ; and what I mean primarily by saying 
that a picture is in all respects worthless, is that it is in all 
respects False : which is not a matter of opinion at all, but 
a matter of ascertainable fact, such as I never assert till I 
have ascertained. And the thing so commonly said about my 
writings, that they are rather persuasive than just ; and that 
though my *4anguage ** may be good, I am an unsafe guide in 
art criticism, is, like many other popular estimates in such 
matters, not merely untrue, but precisely the reverse of the 
truth ; it is truth, like reflections in water, distorted much hy 
the shaking receptive surface, and in every particular, upside 
down. For my *^ language,** until within the last six or seven 
years, was loose, obscure, and more or less feeble; and still, 
though I have tried hard to mend it, the best I can do is inferior 
to much contemporary work. No description that I have ever 
given of anything is worth four lines of Tennyson ; and in 
serious thought, my half-pages are generally only worth about 
as much as a single sentence either of his, or of Carlyle's. 
They are, I well trust, as true and necessary ; but they are 
neither so concentrated nor so well put. But I am an entirely 
safe guide in art judgment : and that simply as the necessary 
result of my having given the labour of life to the determina- 
tion of facts, rather than to the following of feelings or theories. 
Xot, indeed, that my work is free from mistakes ; it admits many, 
and always must admit many, from its scattered range ; but, in 
the long run, it will be found to enter sternly and searchingly 
into the nature of what it deals with, and the kind of mistake it 
admits is never dangerous — consisting, usually, in pressing the 
truth too far. It is quite easy, for instance, to take an acci- 
dental irregularity in a piece of architecture, which less careful 
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. X- «nuld never have detected at a-i^, :«>r ^ . 
!^T^!L«l«rity ; quite poaaible to miBinter-^^^t, at „, 



^^\^«tiie, which a less earnest obserAre^r -vrool^ 
El^^^Tinterpret. But xni^takes of t^ ^^^,^ 
naye w«" «,;«takea— are never harmful ; becsavx^e t|,p^ ^ ^ 

S; ^y'otber'^riters on axt-tbe mistakes of sl.«^x- i^ J 

^n^d^antof sympathy— ore mortal. The en^^mx^ p^,^ 

if ^ ^t thinker xnay he difficult to f^hom, and wc may be 

^^ over 9&^ °^®'® ^^ ^®®® mistaken m guessixj^ ^^ 2i^ 

over and o ^^ ^^^^ profound, nay, quite bottJoxnZeas^ and 

;S;^J^e ii^take, is the fool's thought 1.^ bad .^ 

m^mng. ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ny of my- stafemenia 
ti 2 subjects which it has been my main worls: to study: 
'^^^ I am aware, I have never yet misinterpreted auy 
^^"^ **f Turner's, though often remaining blind to the half 
^f^L be had intended: neither have I as yet found anything 
^"^^ ct in my statements respecting Venetian architecture ; * 
^ r^casual references to what has been quickly seen, it is 
• *^ ^ ^^ ^lioliy against error, without losing muclx 
^^X^le observation, true in ninety-nme cases out of a hundred, 
Ind harmless even when erroneous. 

* rm»« «ib4le proportions of the Byzantine Palaces, given in 
. n^suremcnts in the second volume of the « Stones of 
^^"^^ ,» orfl ftllared by architects to be accidental irregnlaritieB. 
^"^ -iT he foSd, by every one who wUl take the pains to 
^^ .ul nmflt assuredly and indisputably intentional,-and 
gjtannne t*^®"^ ™^^ g of the principal subjects of the designer's 
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^pnt of Mason's MISS., 
It is very fortunate that in the ^^^ gjj. Joghtia Reynolds' 
published lately by Mr. Cotton in '^ * , fee'Gnffi respecting 
Notes;'* record is preserved of Sir Joshua ^UcSx might 

the paintings in the wi^^^^ of ^^, . fu^ 'ganclaoii to this 
otherwise ha^e been sQppoaed to ff^^ "* ^o^^^y ^ more 
mode of painting on glaa^. Nothing *^^^7 c^^P^^^tations; 
curious, to my mind, tUnji the grea* P^ . ^e lUaUtieg ^f 
or his haymg at all entertained the idea ^a^^Mainedm 
coldhr which are peculiar ^ opt-l^e ^«« ^ the .^^^Z 
a transparent medium; i^^^ ^ a «: and ^T^lxoperSL Mr 
and humhlcness of an ^^^^jely g«»* "^^ ^vaa. ^^' 
Jervas on ghiss is to ex^^^ gir Joshua on c»»* ^aappuy. 

Mason tells us the result dlcta>w 

"With tlie copy o^^^ „^ of ^K^ 2/f "^ 
grievously disappointed. . I had f'^P^f^'roixL^ ^^ t 
• pleased mywlf by reftectiiw. after I l»»*/!;J!r^ ^^ ^ 
thonglit a brilliant eflFe^Trf i«W «<^ ^'^i'T *i.^^ '^'^ 
how greatly that eflEect J^™id be heightened oj the transpa- 
rency which the P«itttijar 1 slasa would he »«e to prodnoe. 
It tuxned out quite tl^ife^erM.' " 



* S'»»ith,8obo8q?i«».l8''- 
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CLASSICAL AECHITECTUKE. 

This passage in the lecture was illustrated bj an enlargemeot 
of the woodcut, fig. 1 ; but I did not choose to disfigure the 



Fig. 1. 

middle of this book with it. It is copied from the 49th plate 
of the third editioDof the "Encydopcedia Britannics" (Edin- 
burgh, 1797), and repiesents an English iarmhouse arranged 
on clasmcal principles. If the reader cares to consult the work 
itself, he will find in the same plate another composition of 
mmilar propriety, and dignified hy the addition of a pediment, 
beneath the shadow of which " a private gentleman who has 
a small family may find couTeniency." 
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SUBTLETY OF ** 

I HAD intended in one or othet of **'^ ^Oivs to 4 
gpokea at 80me length of tte quality of "T^^lQent /n CWo 
but found the subject would lead me Wo ^f_ ^ ^^^ ^^ 
are, however, necessary in order to explain SoiQe eipreasioiM i 
the text. 

" Kefiaemeut in colour " is indeed a tautological cxpressioii 
for eolour, in the true sense of the word, does not exist unti 
it is refined. Dirt exists,— stains eiiat, — and pigments exist 
taaiy enough in all places i and are I^d on easily enough bv all 
hands ; but colour ensts ooly where there is tenderness, and 
can be laid on onlj by a hand which has strong life in it. The 
law concerning colour is very strange, very noble, in some 
sense almost awful. In every given tDuch iaid on canvas, if 
one grata of the colour is inoperative, and does not take its full 
part in producing the hue, the hue will be imperfect. The 
grain of colour which does not work is dead. It infects all 
about it with ita death. It must be got quit of, or the touch 
is spoiled. We acknowledge this instinctively in our use of 
the phrases " dead colour," " killed colour," " foul colour." 
Those words are,' in some sort, literally true. K more' colour 
is put on than is necessary, a heavy touch when a light one 
would have been enough, the quantity of colour that was not 
wanted, and ia overlaid by the rest, is as dead, and it pollutes 
the rest. There will be no good in the touch. 

The art of painting, properly so called, consists in laying on 
the least possible colour that will produce the required result, 
and this measurement, in all the ultimate, that is to say, the 
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principal, operations of colouring, ia so delicate tha-fc. ^^^ 
human hand in a million has the reqnired lightness. '^M:-^^^ -f 

touch of any painter properly so named, of Correg-gio '•X:^tum~. 

Turner -or BeyBolds — would be always quite in.-'^riaaWg 
any one watching the pro^ of the work, the fili»*s ^^ 
behiit laid thinner than the deptiis of the grooves ii* another- 
„f *1 The work n»»y ^ -^^t, apparently careless, xuiy *^ 
^?™dnter himself almost^mconscious. Great pam^r« ^^ 
tne pami ^<, thgjj. ^jgg^ ^^j^ without e:a^2-t - i,„V 

^i^^'^.T^ r" y- -^ fi-^^ *^« «*^<^ 

S depth of the colour UidmathematicaUy demonstrabje to be 
rfUteiX infinite finenea, ttie last touches passing away « 4^,^^^ 
S«^untraceatte gradation. The very essence of a tester's 
3: may thus be 'r*!''!.^^ * picture-deaner in tm Bimutes. 
Observe h«»wcver, this thmness exists only in portions of the 
tatfanate touches, far ^^^ ^ preparation may often have been 
made vriih solid colours, conunonly, and literaUy, caUed « 4ead 
oolonring," but even that is al-vrays subtle if a master lays it-^ 
subtle at least m drawing, if simile in hue ; and &rther, ob- 
serve that the refinement of worit consists not in laying afaoo- 
Intely fi«fe colour, but m always laying precisely the right 
quantity. To lay on little needs indeed the rare %htjies8 
of hand; but to lay nmch,— yet not one atom too much, a^^^ 
obtain subtlety, not by withholding strength, but by preciaion 
of pause,— that is the master's final sign-manual— power, kno-«v^. 
ledge, and tenderness aU united. A great deal of colour QutC 
often be wanted ; perhaps quite a mass of it, such as sliaU 
project ftom the canvas; but the real pamter lays this mass ^p 
its wquired thickness and shape with as much predsioa as if v 

««« of Iteier's loaded fragmente of whrte cloud is modSfen' 

"^ gradated i» *° """^^^ " *'*"'® ^'^ **'« subieeT^ 
**« picture Vlie'» the same quantity of colour, under t^"^ 

Tbem^g extract ftom a letter m the Xrftero^ 0^^ 



' e*^ '^ i/ -* - -^ *. 

land fr^'adiargeof hyperbole, ooo^^t '* ^eenSf^**" 
condimTe evidence on the point, V^ ^^Wto**^ 

and chaU drawing only ;— , -fC*^ %. '*™'^ 

" I mnit «k you to allow me yet le» ^Ij,^ 

tkma you make to two «at«nent» m^-^^^ W^^ ^ ^^ 
objections would otberwue dmunwtJ »f 'Ulaew: J i.„ 
anert«d tiiat, in a given drawing {aaiaea Ofte ^f j^^ ^j,^ ^ 
the lerieB), TnTner-B pencU did not mo^e oVer the t&oiuaDdtli 
of an inch without meaniiig ; ud yon cliAi^ tiua ezpreanon 
with extravagant hyperbole. On the cnntnrj-, it ig mnch witlim 
the truth, being merely a mathetoatically accurate descnptkm 
of fairly good execntion in either drawing or engnvii^. It ia 
only necessary to measure a piece of any ordinarily good wcvk 
to ascertain thin. 7ake, for initance, Finden'a engraving at the 
1 80th page of Kogera' poems; in which the bee of the %uic, 
&om the chin to the top of the hrow, occnpiea juat a quarter 
of an inch, and the space between the upper lip and chin as 
nearly sb possible one-seventeenth of an inch. The whtte 
month occnpies one-third of this ^ace, say one-fifUeth of on 
inch, and within that space both the lipi and the mnch mere 
difficult inner comer of the mouth are perfectly drawn and 
rounded, with quite socoesaM and sufficiently subtle expression. 
Axty aitist will assure you that in (vder to draw a month as 
well as this, there most be more than twenty gradations of shade 
in the touches; that is to say, in this esse, gradations changing, 
with meaning, within less than the thousandth of an inch. 

"But this is mere child's play compared to the refinement of 
any flrst-rate mechanical work— mnch more of bnudi or pencU 
drawing by a master's hand. In order at cmce to furnish yon 
with anthoritative evidence on this point, I wrote to Ur. 
Kingfd(^, tntor of Sidney-Sussex College, a Mend to whom I 
alw^ have recontse when I want to be jverasely right in any 
matter; for his great knowledge both of mathematics mtd o 
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natural science is joined, not only vith singular powers of 
delicate experimental manipulation, but with a keen sensitive- 
ness to beauty in art. His answer, in its final statement 
respecting Tumer*s work, is amazing even to me, and will, I 
should think, be more so to your readers. Observe the suc- 
cessions of measured and tested refinement : here is No. 1 : — 

'''The finest mechanical work that I know, which is not 
optical, is that done by Nobert in the way of ruling lines. I 
have a series ruled by him on glass, giving actual scales from 
-000024 and "000016 of an inch, perfectly correct to these 
places of decimals, and he has executed others as fine as 
'000012, though I do not know how far he could repeat these 
last with accuracy.' 

"This is No. 1, of precision. Mr. Kingsley proceeds to 
No. 2 :— 

" * But this is rude work compared to the accuracy necessary 
for the construction of the object-glass of a microscope such as 
Kosse turns out.' 

" I am sorry to omit the explanation which follows of the 
ten lenses composing such a glass, 'each of which must be 
exact in radius and in surface, and all have their axes coinci- 
dent:' but it would not be intelligible without the figure by 
which it is illustrated ; so I pass to Mr. Kingsley's No. 3 : — 

" ' I am tolerably familiar,' he proceeds, ' with the actual 
grinding and polishing of lenses and specula, and have pro- 
duced by my own hand some by no means bad optical work, 
and I have copied no small amount of Turner's work, and / 
still look with awe at the combined delicacy and precision of his 
hand; it beats optical work out of sight. In optical work, 
as in refined drawing, the hand goes beyond the eye, and one 
has to depend upon the feel ; and when one has once learned 
what a delicate afialr touch is, one gets a horror of all coarse 
work, and is ready to forgive any amount of feebleness, sooner 
than that boldness which is akin to impudence. In optics the 
distinction is easily seen when the work is put to trial ; but 



:i 
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difference when the work b only ^ ai^,S\ %..'"'' '*« 
"bold" work, nothing can be Men bU* f^IJ^'' . % ' /« -rf^ 

I he»rtily wid. the «me r«ult *o«I* **''^K *^e .^l f^ 
of bridling in drawing; but here, f » of tj^^^ S^*" 
unle-rned by looking like the preci-*^^, ^^^ ^J^ "« 
b very strange how much better o^r^ ^ ^ tt«, our 'cyJ 
in this country : if an ignorant laan ««' **e"iwW"Bitft 

a violin, he would not get many admirel*. '^01,^.^^ ^^ boldoem 
was far below that of ninety-nine out of a bandred drawinga 
one sees.' 

" The words which I have put m italics in the above extract 
are those which were surprismg to me. I knew that Turoer's 
was aa refined as any optical wort, but had no idea of its going 
b^ond it. Mr. Kingsley's word 'awe' occurring jnst before, 
is, however, as I have often felt, precisely Ihe right one. When 
once we begin at all to undcrataud the haudting of any truly 
great executor, such as that of any of the three great Venetians 
of Correggio, or Turner, the awe of it is sonielhiBg greater 
than can be felt from the most stupendous natural scenery. 
For the creation of such a ^item as a high human intelL'gcnce, 
endowed with its ineffably perfect instruments of eye and 
hand, is a far more appalling manifestation of Infinite Power, 
than the making either of seas or mountains. 

" After this testimony to the completion of Turner's work I 
need not at length defend myself from the charge of hyperbole 
in the statement that, 'as far as I know, the galleries of 
Europe may be challenged to produce one sketch* that shall 
equal the chalk study No. 45, or the feeblest of the memoranda 

• A sketch, observe, — not a finished drawing. Sketches are 
only proper subjects of comparison with each other when thcif 
contain about the same quantity of work ; the test of their merit 
is the quantity of truth told with a given nuniber of touches. 
The assertion in the Catalogue which this letter was written to 
defend, was made respecting the sketch of Rome, No. 101. 
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in the Tlst and following firames ;* wMch memoranda, however, 
it should haye been observed, are stated at the 44th page to be 
in some respects ^tiie grandest work in grey that he did in 
his life.* For I believe that, as manipiQators, none but the 
four men whom I have just named (the three Venetians and 
Correggio) were equal to Tnmer ; and, as &r as I know, none 
of those four ever put their full strength into sketches. But 
whether they did or not, my statement in the catalogue is 
limited by my own knowledge : and, as &r as I can trust Ihat 
knowledge, it is not an enthusiastic statement, but an entirely 
calm and considered one. It may be a mistake, but it is not 
a hj^rbole." 



APPENDIX V. 



I cAiT only ^e, to illustrate this balcony, &icsimiles of rough 
memoranda made on a single leaf of my note-book, with a 
tired hand; but it may be useful to young students to see 
them, in order that they may know the difference between 
notes made to get at the gist and heart of a thing, and notes 
made merely to look neat. Only it must be observed that the 
best characters of j&ee drawing are always lost even in the 
most careM &c8imile; and I should not show even these 
slight notes in woodcut imitation, unless the reader had it in 
his power, by a glance at the 21st or 35th plates in Modem 
Painters, (and yet better, by trying to copy a piece of either 
of them,) to ascertain how far I can draw or not. I refer to 
these plates, because, though I distinctly stated in the preface 
that they, together with the 12th, 20th, d4th, and 37th, were 
executed on the steel by my own hand, (the use of the dry 
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_^ »>'* PWte. . 
prtnt in Uie fi»^nninds of the >2U» ^ojf>o" P>o>^^^ 
nioreoTer -wholly different fiwn ^'^ j^t tbe? "**^ eBg„ 
rtchingO I find it conrtanUy asBuroed *^^ -were » thin, 
for me — as if direct lying in soc** '" 
qnite common naage. i«iicoi>y' ^' * leaf-w 

■Rg. 2 is the centre-piec« of the ^ ^ j^ mnch bv 
is omitted on the right-hand mde, ba'^K 
among the real leaves to he drawn- 
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Kg. 3 *ows*e intended 
"^-ix lived flo^^" teing 

^'j «n at the top, to f 



the centre of tlie balcony a gradual sweep outwards, like the 
fide of a ehip of war. This central profile is of the greatest im- 
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portance in iron-work, as the flow of it affects the conres ot 
the whole design, not merely in surface, as in marhle earring, 
hut in their intersections, when the side is seen through the 
front The lighter leaves, & (, are real bindweed. 

Fig. 5 shows two of the teeth of 
the border, illustratiDg their irre- 
gularity of form, which takes place 
quite to the extent indicated. 
Fig. 6 is the border at the side 
p. Q of the balcony, showing the most 

interesting circumstance in the 
treatment of the whole, namely, the enlargement and retraction 
of the teeth of the cornice, as it approaches the wall. Thiii 





Fig. 6. 



treatment of the whole cornice as a kind of wreath round the 
balcony, haying its leaves flung loose at the back, and set close 
at the front, as a girl would throw a wreath of leaves round her 
hair, is precisely the most finished indication of a good work- 
man's mind to be found in the whole thing. 
Fig. 7 shows the outline of the retracted leaves accurately. 




Fig. 7. 
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It was noted in the text that the whole of thk ironwork hid 
heea coloured. The difficulty of colouring ironwork rightly, 
and the necessity of doing it in some way or other, haye heen 
the principal reasons for my never haying entered heartily 
into this subject ; for all the ironwork I haye eyer seen look 
beautiful was rusty, and rusty iron will not answer modem pur- 
poses. Neyertheless it may be pamted ; but it needs some one 
to do it who knows what painting means, and few of us do-~ 
certainly none, as yet, of our restorers of decoration or writers 
on colour. 

It is a maryelloDS thing to me that book after book should 
appear on this last subject, without apparently the slightest 
consciousness on the part of the writers that the first necessity 
of beauty in colour is gradation, as the first necessity of beauty 
in line is curvature, — or that the second necessity in colour is 
mystery or subtlety, as the second necessity in line is softness. 
Colour ungradated is wholly yaludess; colour unmysterious 
is wholly barbarous. Unless it loses itself and melts away 
towards other colours, as a true line loses itself and melts away 
towards other lines, colour has no proper existence, in the noble 
sense of the word. What a cube, or tetrahedron, is to organic 
form, ungradated and unconftised colour is to organic colour; 
and a person who attempts to arrange colour harmonies with- 
out gradation of tint is in precisely the same category, as an 
artist who should try to compose a beautiftd picture out of an 
accumulation of cubes and parallelopipeds. 

The yalue of hue in all illuminations on painted glass of fine 
periods depends primarily on the expedients used to make the 
colours pa^itate and fluctuate ; inequaUfy of brilliancy bemg 
the condition of brilliancy, just as inequality of accent is the 
condition of power and loveliness in sound. The skill with 
which the thirteenth century illuminators in books, and the 
Indians in shawls and c^^pets, use the minutest atoms of colour 
to gradate other colours, and confuse the eye, is the first secret 
in their gift of splendour : associated, however, with so many 
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One Volume, Crown %vo, with Two SUel ^"» 

The Elements of Perfective' g^. C^«^ ««rfy) 

Notes on the PictUt^e HxkfbltlOJ <^Nou, ready.) 

JPi-ice One SWH«?^_ 

Enqland and her Soldiers, ^^^in o*' ^<^ume. 
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Life and Liberty ^„ America- 

Turn Volumes, Pont qoo, «»»<* '^ C"^"*' '■""^^-^ 

Shelley Memorials^ s^^^? iiieariy ready.) 

^ c^7 .^»^t""*« X-^A /row* his 
TraxtB of Schlei^^rnachers ^/(jermln. 

Correspondence. 'XraD.slated trom ^ . - , 

Expositions of ^^ pauTs |J*^* Robertson. 
Corinthians. By ^^^ ^g^te ReV;„, 

The Fool f^.fh4.<zlit^. ^y ^^ Preface by tbe Rev. 
Revised Edition, -^f^xJ^ ^xo&«^^^^ 

. ^ ' ^f^oais*"* x.r.*]ta Siberia, ior- 

By J. M. TfiOKTsS^* of ^ ,•«« 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Life in Tuscany. By Mabel Shabman Crawfobd. 

With Two Views, Post 8vo, price 10». 6rf. cloth, {Now ready.) 

"MlM Or»wford'« book la lure to »ttr»ot fttten- 
tion. It i« full uf thought and good feeling, with 
an Mliaf 8 love ft>r nature, and a poet's lof^ Ideal 
of human life."— X«terary €fazette. 

" There are many traces of quiet, genial hnmonr, 
hrilliant and harmless as summer lightning, 
whioh agreeably relieve the more serious p<»tlons 

Hong Kong to Manilla. By Henkt T. Elms, R.N. 

Poet Svo, with Fourteen Illustrations, price \2s, cloth, 

{Now ready.") 



of the work. Miss Crawford's relbictions are as 
sound and practioal as her perceptions are lively 
and acute, and she has suoeeeded in contributing 
a really valuable addition to that otherwise re- 
dundant department of literature."— iV«M. 

" The peasant life in Tuscany has, perhape, not 
been so well photographed before."— 2Mmus»m. 



** A book of travels, happHv. in this ease, plea- 
sant and more than readable, from the lively 
rattling style, the enterprise and good humour, 
the healthy, hearty tone and gentlemanly feeling 
of its writer."— JS'cf'iiOMUt. 

** The narrative fulflls the object of the author, 
which is to present a lively account of whU he 



saw, heard, and did during a holiday run to a 
rarely visited jilace."— Spectator. 

" Mr. Ellis has given to the public a most valu- 
able and interesting work upon a race and oonntiy 
Uttle known to English reaa»n."^IUuitratti 
New <^tke World. 



Christianity in India. By John William Eati, 
Author of ** Life of Lord Metcalfe,*' &c. 

8t;o, price 16«., cloth. 



** Kr. Kaye has written a history of the develop- 
ment of Onristianlty in India by all its agencies 
and all its manifestations. . . . His whole 
narrative is eloquent and informing, and he has 
again made a valuable use of his great oppor- 
tunities and indisputable talents, so that his book 
will probably booome a standard authority."— 
STJiiMS. 

" The author traces the history of Ohristian 
If isslons in India firom their earliest commence- 
ment down to the present time, with a light 
and graoeftil pen, ana is not wearisomely minute, 
but Judiciously discriminative."— jiMen««m. 

** Mr. Kaye's is. In many respects an able book', 
and it is likely to prove a very useflil one. Mr. 



Kaye is not only most instructive from his fiuid- 
llarity with all points of detail, but he sees and 
Judges everything as it was seen and judged by 
the great statesmen whose wisdom has made 
British government possible in India."— SMttrdoy 

'* Seldom have we had the good fortune to read 
so simple, thoroush, and excellent a historr : it 
will remain astandard book."— Jfom^iM' Okhntklo. 

" Mr. Kaye has done good service to the cause 
of Ohristian missions by the publication of his 
Yolwne."— Illustrated News of the World. 

" A elear and careful retrospect of the rise and 
progress of Christianity in the Bast."— £la«k- 
wood's Moffozine. 



The Vital Statistics of the European and 

Native Armies in India. By Joseph Ewabt, M.D., 
Bengal Medical Service. 

Demy Svo, price 9«. cloth. 

The Oxford Museum. By Henkt W. Acland, M.D., 
and John Ruskin, A.M. 

Post Svo, with Three Illustrations, price 2S. Sd. cloth. 

Ladys Escape from Gwalior, during the 

Mutinies of 1857. By Mrs. Coopland. 

Post 8vo, price lOs. 6d. 



** A plain, unvarnished tale, told in the simplest 
manner."- iV0M. 

^ " This book is valuable as a contribution to the 
history of the gruat Indian rebellion."— AtA^naum. 



"The merit of this book is Its truth. ... It 
contains some passages that never will be read 
by Englishmen without emotion."— JSvoisiiMr. 



Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, Secretary of State 

for India, 

Indian Scenes and Characters^ Sketched 

from Life. By Prince Alexis Solttkoff. 

SixUen Plates in Tinted Lithography, with Descriptions, Edited by 
Edw. B. Eastwich, Esq., F.Ii.S. Cohmbier Folio. 
Half 'bound in Morocco, Prints, 3/. 3*. ; Proofs (only 50 copies prinUd), 4i 4<. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— « -^^g^^^ 

Social Innovators and their „ The |^». w 
WiLLiiH Lncis SinoisT, Author »' "^o'enc »< 

Social Opulence," &c. ^^ 

Port 8«M^"<"J^,i^»,'S5'5StJSrS-.l" pg» 

'""~ • .tion. By WiLuiM I 

iVew Zealand and ita Colom"^" I 

SwAn,»o^, E.q. ^^^ ^_^ ^^_^ ^^ ^„«-»^-_.„„ 

Secretary to the Board ^f Xrade- »? 
Babhau. . . 




TheLrfe of Charlotte Brtmte. J, "Va,,™," 4c. 
Author of «J«B la^,.. " SHMJ^'aid Sonth," &o. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS— continued. 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Feed. W. Robeetson, A.M., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

FIRST SERIES— 5iJ:M Edition, Post Hvo, price 98, cloth, 

SECOND SERIES— Fi/I?A Edition, price 9«. cloth. 

THIRD SERIES— J'owrf A Edition, Post Svo, with Portrait, price 98, clotk 



"There are many persons, and their nnmher 
increases every year, to whom Bobertson's writ- 
inKs are the most stable, exhaustless, and satis- 
factory form of religious teaching which the 
nineteenth century has given— the most wise, 
suggestive, and practical.'^— iSatwrday Bectew. 

*' There must be a great and true heart, where 
there is a great and true preacher. And in that, 
beyond everything else, lay the secret of Mr. 
BfHiertson's influence. His sermons show evi- 
dence enough of acute logical power. His analysis 
Is exquisite in its subtleness and delicacy. He has 
a clear, penetrative intellect, which carries light 
with it into the thickest darkness. But what we 
feel most in him is not this. It is that a brother 
man is speaking to us as brother men ; that we are 




Christian Moffaztru. 



"These sermons are full of thought and beauty. 
There is not a sermon in the series that does not 
furnish evidence of originality without extrava- 



gance, of discrimination without tediousness. and 
of piety without cant or conventionalism. — 
British Quarterly. 

" We recommend the whole of the volumes totke 
perusal of our readers. They will find ^ them 
Wiought of a rare and beautiful description, m 
earnestness of mind steadfast in the search « 
truth, and a charity pure and all-embracing. — 
Economist. 

" We should be glad if afl preachers more uMtod 
with ourselves, preached such sermons as these. 
— Christian Remembrancer, 

" The Sermons are altogether out of the common 
style. They are strong, finee, and beautiflU utter- 
ances of a gifted and cultivated mind.*'— £cfecntf 
Review. 

" The Sermons are rich in evidence of his pious, 
manly, and soaring faith; and of his power not 
only to point to heaven, but to lead the way. — 
Globe. 

"They are very remarkable oomp«sitlOTiB. The 
thoughts are often very striking, and entir^ont 
of the track of ordinary sermonising."— Cwordta*. 



Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social 

Topics. By the late Rev. Feed. W. Robebtson, of 
Brighton. 



Post SvOy price 78. 6d. cloth. 



" These lectures and addresses are marked by 
the same Qualities that made the author's ser- 
mons so justly and so widely popular. They 
manifest the same earnest, liberal spirit, the 
ardent love of truth, the lucid eloquence, the wide 
nrmpathy, and singleness of purpose."— Xit^ori^ 

Oaeette. . . .^ ^ , 

" We value this volume for its firanknesi and 
earnestness."— Critic. 



" They throw some new light on the oonstitu. 
tlon of Bobertson's mind, and on the direction m 
which it was unfolding itBeU."--SaturdaySeote». 

" It is in papers such as these that Frederick 
Bobertson makes the world his debtor."— Conw- 
tutional Press. 

" In these addresses we are gladdened by rare 
liberality of view and range of sympathy DoldJy 
expressed."- ITai^lf Telegraph, 



Gunnery in 1858: a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon^ 

and Sporting Arms. By William Geeenee, Author of 
"The Gun." 

Demy %V0y with Illustrations, price 145., cloth. 

"A comprehensive dissertation, abounding In 
information, and full of suggestions whion ap- 
pear to us well worthy attention."— Si^ww for. 



"A very comprehensive work. Those who 
peruse it will know almost all, if not all, that 
nooks can teach them of guns and gunnery."— 
Naval and Military Qazette. 

" A most valuable work at this particular mo- 
ment."— O&ferver. 

"We can confidently recommend this book of 
Gunnery, not only to the professional student, 
but also to the sportsman."— iVavaZ and Military 
Herald. 

"Mr. Greener's treatise is suggestive, ample, 
and elaborate, and deals with the entire sutifeot 
systematically."- ^tAtffiCBMm. 

" A work of great practical value, which bids 
fair to stand, for many years to come, the chief 
practical authority on the subject."— JUi^itory 
spectator. 

4 



"We strenuously recommend to the sdentiflo 
gunsmith, to sporting and military men.tnesa 
valuable practical observations."— Da»/y T««- 
graph. 

" There Is no man who is so capable of treating 
of these matters as Mr. Greener. The importance 
of opinion upon all questions connected wlin 
Gunnery is not to be questioned."— Critic. 

"An acceptable contribution to professtqniU 
literature, written in a popular Btyle."—Umted 
Service Magazine. 

"The most Interesting work of the kind that 
has come under our uotioa,"— Saturday Memew. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS— conftViwedl 

Phantasies: a Faerie Romance for Men and 

Women, By Geobqb MacDonald, Author of ** Within 

and Without." Post ^vo, price \09. ^. cloth. 



"*nuuttaste8' ta. in some itwpeeto, original; 
ve know of nothing with which it csn he fftirly 
oonpared. It must he read, and re-read. There 
ia an Indesorlhable, nameless grace In the mixture 
of deep thought and bright coloured fanojr which 
pervades the whole."— 6^060. 

" • Fhantastes * will be read for its story— for its 
hidden meaning and solemn teaching."— JTmp 
Qmwterly, 

"The worlds one which will form a sonroe of 
agreeable reading to many. It is replete with 



wild imagery, strange flights of fisncy. and bean- 
tiftil descriptions of nature."— J>af7jt< TeUaraph. 

" Not without flne fancy, considerable inventton* 
and an occasional yein or real poetic fiseling."— > 
Leader. 

"The whole book is instinct with poetry, with 
delicate perception of the hidden emotions of the 
soul, with thought, and with ideal truth. The 
story is in feet a parable— an allefrory of human 
life. Us temptations and its sorrows/*— Literary 
Oazette, 



The Education of the Human Race. 

first Translated from the German of Lessino. 

Fcap, 8t70, antique cloth, price Ae, 
%* This remarkable work is now first published in English. 

"This invaluable tract."— Grille. 



Now 



** Ab agreeable and flowing translation of one 
of Lessing's finest EBaaiyB."— National RerHew. 

"The Essay makes quite a gem in Its English 
toTm,"—We9tmiiuter Review, 



" A little book on a great suhleot, and one which, 
in its (lay, exerted no slight influence upon Buro> 
pean thought."— /ngairer. 



Homely Ballads for the Working Mans 

Fireside. By Mart Sewell. 

Seventh Thousand, Post 8vo, cloth, One Shilling, 

" There is a real homely flayour about them, and 
their contain sound and wholesome lessons."— 



•* Very good yerses oonyeying yery useful les- 
sons."— literary Gazette. 

" Simple poems, well suited to the taste of the 
classes for whom they are written."- Gfto&0. 



The Endowed Schools of Ireland. By Harriet 

MaRTINEAIT. Svo, 3s. 6rf., cloth, boards, 

** The Mends of education will do well to possess themselves of this hook."— iSEptfc^o^of. 

Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition, being the Third, in One Volume, Crown 8ro, price 6«. cloth. 



" Apart flrom its special merits ' Esmond ' must 
be readjust now as an introduction to 'The Vir- 
ginians.* It is Quite impossible fully to understand 
and enjoy the latter stoir without a knowledge 
of 'Esmond.' The new ttUe is in the strictest 
sense the sequel of the old, not only introducing 
the same characters, but continuing their history 
at a later period."— Zeader. 

"The book has the great charm of reality. 
Queen Anne's colonel writes his life— and a very 
Interesting life it is— Just as a Queen Anne's 
colonel might be supposed to have written it. 
If r. Thackeray has selected for his bero a very 
noble type of the cavalier softening into the man 
of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine, 
one of tfio sweetest women that ever breathed 
firom canvas or flrom book since BafRielle painted 
and Shakespeare -wrotB."— Spectator. , 

"The interest of 'Esmond' is in the main 
urely human interest; the heart of the story has 



en xhe first otject of consideration. It is more 
than anything a family story. The pleasure comes 
trom the development and display of character." 
—Dailj/ Netoe. 

"Once more we feel that we have before ns a 
masculine and thoroughly English writer, uniting 



the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 
volition and a moving eloquence— an eloquence 
which has gained in rioiineas and harmony. 
' Esmond ' must be read, not for its characters, 
but for its romantic plot, its spirited grouping, 
and its many thrilling utterances of the auguisn 
of the human heart.''— AthencBum. 

" This is the best work of its kind that has been 
published for many years. As a picture of the 
social life and manners of English society in the 
reign of Queen Anne, it must long remain uu« 
rivaUed."-.i*ia«. 

"There is a higher literary power, and a kindlier 
and truer humanity in this work ttian in any of 
its author's former productions." — Eraser** 
Moffazine, 

"The story of the novel is ingenious, and very 
elegantly constructed, and carried onward so as 
to gratiiy constant curiosity until the end."— 
Examtner. 



in 



"As a work of art— in thought— in harmony- 
finish— 'Esmond' ranks greatly above any- 
thing which Mr. Thackeray has yet produced."— 
Brttteh Quarterly, 
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NEW WOBKS ON INDU AND TEE EAST. 

Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebel- 
lion, in Rohiicund, Futteghvr, and Oude. By W. 
Ebwardb, Esq., B.O.S. 

FovrA Edilha. Pott Seo, prict 6(. cbM. 



mobiiiK iHlI 






HTtouAl jdTMtianLFdr th« anb tUne wt <Wdi 

•SSmlnrw, wmK us OtDrtof^lniaiCiitlDn 
«u (Drinii, wlU find > vmpnUililiiK pubUn."— 



'& 



■trlkLDK pDrftDU oa 






" Ttu jyffuln of j^UTkual toiferliu wd 
eHi»> 1* Itaa Bf iBtoHti tt 5E BUT aaSsiu 

nlAV, an* knklBi totbsSiidutFMlmiiri- 
idl for fflMaiMB iiiwiu|ipijrt.^Jpfwrtfl Afirt, 



i.^iins_i; 



S3^m«to!r»nS 



s;S-s= 



t)ii»Uoe."-e(ei«. 



The Chaplain's Narrative of the Siege of 

Delhi. By the Rev. J. E. W. Rottob, Chaplain to 
the Delhi Field Force. 
Po»( evo, with a PlaB of Ok Cits ""^ ^iegt Work$, price 10*. 6d. iA>^ 



The Crisis in the PuTijab. BjFredkrickH. Coopeh, 
Esq., C.S., Umritair, 

Poll Beo, sn'fft Map,price 7>. 6J. dolh. 



mlitlal muL and Mi work wtU bg moat niiepbitilt 
Uffxt It ■llkilH."— £«idtfr, ,«„,A.i 

&rd]T teqiWB to In TuiliMBdi 1n( bi his com- 
hmuntioB u ttefr itekdr oniitKuv bob on- 
OumiMB DBdw ninitlini, urT oe iplrli of 
nlialmueuiwitiAaii wlil<A tiltt* InMplred aiui 
In lie llald. ud realgiuiclan od Um dguhlied."— 

■'TIm DillltafT oltontlDiia VB di 
neai. Hid titfl nwit AooBplauittia 



S&CITB; SXJ3EB Aj>ny CO. 



-WOHKS rUBX-taiTED B"X* 

NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued. 

Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. 
By John William Kate. 

A** and Cheap EdUion, tn 3 Vob., Small Post Boo, icilh Portrait, price ia», chA. 



g 



The Life and Correspondence of 
Malcolm, G.C.B. By John Wdluam Ka' 



Sir John 



Two FoIuBWi, 6vo. WiOi Port 



The Parsees : their History, Religion^ Manners, 
and Cmtoma. By Dosabkoy Fbaujee. 

Suggestions Towards the Future Government 
of India. By Harriet Mabtineac. 

Secottd Edition. Demy ivo, price 5i. cloth. 
"AB tba trorli or m hoaeat ibis initer. thcM I unilsnundlnit. neither »1iHnn4ncir»nmbledl7 
daim«CloDB mn well worth; of ftttentloii, &nd nv mtVS ?i^u(IIcd of r^rfionel aelflahnee^. We n>T- 
douDt tLej wUl geaenllf be dulj v^^naMfOJ'— 3I[lLIj rca>mmeDd all who *m In aearcb bt tLO 

'• Genuine hoaeet uttenuoet ef % olvr, Hund I .Thii/i' Nevt. 

British Rule in India. By Harriet Martineau. 

Sixth Thousand. Price 2s. &d. cloth. 
"A ffood orrniveqaiDni of b btbM eubjeot."— I ^'A auiHlDot KiA oom|tTebeiulT4 Tolumn.".^ 
tlationai Rtvieic, I Lead&r. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

CofUimted, 

The Defence of Lucknow : a Staff-Officeb's Durt* 
By Capt Thos. F. Wilson, 13th Bengal N. L, Assistant- 
Adj utant-General. 

Sixth T%>ttsand, With Plan of the Residency. Small poet Svo,, price 2e. Bd. 



" Unadorned and aimple, the ttory ta, neverthe- 
lees, an eloquent one. Thia la a narrative not to 
be laid down until the laet line haa been read."— 
Leader. . _ 

"The Stair-Offloer's Diaiy la simple and brief, 
and has a speolal interest, Inaamueh aa it givea a 
Itiller account than we have elaewhere aeen of 
those operations which were the chief human 
means of salvation to our friends in Lnoknow. 
The Staff-Officer brings home to us, by his details. 



the nature of that underground contest, upon the 
reault of which the fate of the beleaguered garrison 
especially depended."— £xaiii<iitfr. 

'^ We commend the Staff-Offlcor's Diary fbr its 
unostentatious relation of facts, recorded with a 
d^ree of diHtlnctnoss that vouches for the au- 
thenticity of tlie writer's statement."— PreM. 

" The Stnff-Ofllcer supplies exact military infor- 
mation with brevity and distinctness."— ClfM>6«. 



Tiff er-' Shooting in India. By Lieutenant Willum 
Rice, 25th Bombay N. I. 

Super Boyal Svo. With Twelve Plates in Chroma-lithography, 21«. cloth. 



** These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-lithographs to illus- 
trate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 
roa«tlng as any record of sportins achievements 
we have ever taken in YoM^'—AiketuKum, 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
during several seasons of 'large game ' hunting 
In Baupootano. The twelve cnromo-Uthographa 



are very valuable accessories to the narrative; 
they have wonderftd spirit and ft-eshness."— 
CHobe. 

" A good volume of wild sport, abounding in 
adventure, and handsomely illustrated with 
coloured plates flx>m spirited designs by the 
tmthor."— Examiner, 



The Commerce of India with Europe^ and its 

Political Effects. By B. A. iRYiNa, Esq. 

Post 8vo, price Is, 6rf. cloth, 

"Mr. Irvlng's work la that of a man thoroughly I book of the progress and vidssitades of European 
rersed in his suliiject. It is a historical luuia- | trade with India."— Jffoonotawt. 

Views and Opinions of Brig adier^ General 

Jacob, C.B, Edited by Captain Lewis Pellt, 

Demy 8t;o, price lis. cloth, 

MMinaintanoe with the *YlewB and Opinions of 
OeneralJacob.' "— <?/o&«. 

" This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
Napierish in its self-confidence, in its capital 
sense, and in its devotednest to professional 
'^^"P."? ?°* J^® public good. The book should be 
studied by ail who are interested in the choice of 
a new government for India."— i>a«y New: 



**!nie statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
enunciated in this work would command attention 
under any circumstances, but coming from one of 
such experience and authority they are doubly 
valuable, and merit the consideration of legis- 
lators and politicians."— <S«n. 

*' The fscts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a peep into the inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. W. Kate. Demy 8vo, price 16*. cloth, 

«^'''^®*'2?L"*^^'***^*"^°*^* **\.?'l??^'**5^9 I g*?nl»**^«?«»««M»ity of a philosophical statesman. 
Uke to study State papers, in which the practical No Indian library snould oe without It."— Press 
■ense of a man of the world is Joined to the | 

The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By William Muir, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two volumes Svo, price S2s, cloth, 

**The most perfect life of Kahomet in the I it cannot fliil to be eagerly perused by all persons 
English language, or perhaps in any other. . . . having any pretensions to historioal knowledse." 
'Ihe work is at once learned and interesting, and 1 —ObMifer, " 
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■WOBKS PUBLISHED BT 



HK. BUSEHTS WORKS OS ABT. 



The Elements of Drawing . 



Second Editiim. Crewn 800. With lUustratiau drami bf At Anther, 
Price 7i. 6d., cloth. 



I olevtr uid taS\y laU dowD ; u 



runiiiM 

,^, idwiv* eonaudvi ._ ,_, ,.._ 

)rg tlmplB lUifl Dnem1ivt*«tlrumauit. T>i« vbola 

" We raome thla book with « ThUhk Ihal. tbon^b 
dMIiIiu iDUrMdH B muUir, Tut Ibil no itudonl 
of aitAiaiiid luseta Ibith wlUiaiil itali work h » 

•moB toUia ■todmt.biitipwUe uulEuti^ln 






Modem Painters, Vol. TV. On Mountaitt 

Beauty. 

Itaperial Svo, milh Thirtg-Jive Rhutratitnu engraved on Steel, and 
\\6 Woodcuts, drawn bg the Author. Price 2llOs. ' 



^S^fe?!'- 



^Jl 



IfaCtSiuaRnttm. 



t and wJcqriDnit.''— iMdH*- 

a ■UDralnttanMUaiwitk 

■u»t ntant inflniim kr at im^ 



Modem Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Things. 



' Brsn MM «bo huh it 

^SHBaObiirlbM ■• IH li&'ui^^diiTcifnaii 
"llr- BuaUji la In poiwloB of a altiv 
•MMtinfi nalnd; no la undaulablr waotlei 



nsiiui 



undaulablr praotleal In 



Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. 



liys*"^ 



»p tllDUiht, and doToloplog vre&t vho have klwiut b«en ilellahted 
tbUu In art."— £HfM auir1«-lv I nalare. to ba also atuutinobHrvei 
X tery HrlTaordlnarr ud diUghtfDl book. 



thapalntArmore 

i£^wffit»ln MB 

OnFEKtlH 



WORKS 0^ 



>lft- 



The Stones of Venice -^^ 

O/agikU w JV« rolnet, ^f^^f^A^a' •"'* FMfUne Plait* and 

uoB TOwni* "** " **» aBPuuTUT. 
ToL L THE FOUNDiTIONS, with 31 pj^tei, price 3t St. 3od Edition. 
Vol. n. THE SEA STORIES, with So V\Ma, price il. 3t. 
VoL UL THE FiLL. with 13 FUtw, price 1(. llj. «rf. 

"nu'SlDAMArVenkH^ ImUwpnjdUfll 
Aftrtwn^tvJIflDiu, pragnnlTS. *nd Inftira 




7%e Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition, toili Fourten nita dravn bg l/it Anlhor. Jmptrial gm 
Prict \L I: ctolh. 

BtenMuA )tr. BaddSTb IHH tlH IwM liii£ 

•mttoBHH. fMToUtMn. 
ilia, will and In It aAid* •>«* 
ir.H mil H tba mnlS.jim 



^iman,H 



Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 



The Political Economy of Art. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 






It UwU^it."— Lioitfl-. 



ia iavmekpnottel |ood,vid waeordUUjnoiHii- 
VBid It to OTir naden."— IFttiufi. 

"Itr. KnktB'a ibid pnnoi* !• to xntt tlw 
■rtUt'* powar, HBd tha art lladt u IHmu of ^ 
wMdl w«atti,Hid to abow how theas >°*>|,''* 
(rAuu£i^ Jf^liiia. 

JVb(ea ore Me Pictures in the Exhibition of 

the Royal Academy, ^c, for 1858. By John RcsKlN. 

FiJIh Thousand. 8vo, price One StiBing, 

A Portrait of John Buskin, Esq., Engraved by 
F. HoLL, from a Drawing by Geoboe Richmond. 
PrinU, One Gvinta ; Mia Proofs, 7W Gvmeo.. 



■WOBKS njBI-TSirEIJ BY 



UISCELLANEOnS. 



ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGIS- 
LATION, A. CLABSiriSD SCHIUBI 

or Farltamentahy Papers. B-I. 
by FnjfeMor Leone Levi. The 
yearly !i«ue con»isM of 1,000 pagCB, 
■uper royal 8¥0, and the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Gnineu, jMyable iii 
adTance. The Tweoty-ninlh Part 
is just issued, commencing the 
Third Year's Issue. Voiumea I. to 
IV. may be had, price 41. it. clotli. 



ABuu tn to glva Ua eHcneg of mrk dose unit 
SilDnaitliHi sunHnd lor tbg MbH darlu «oli 

U tfnfBUia Book Imud, ud it all AoeiuiHiiii 




CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIL'S 
SERAGLIO. Translated from the 
Bussiao, by H. S. Edwards. With 
an authentic Portrait of Sbamil, a 
Plan of his Eou9G, and a Map. Post 
8VO, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 



SHARPES HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. ThirdandKeTisedEditioQ. 
Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 

— RjHimteii SrKM of tin WorM. 



ELUS'S (WILLIAMJ RELIGION IN 
COMMON LIFE. Post 8ro, price 
7s. id. cloth. 



Jl •*?!!>?• I" PolltlBl BooiiDm/ lor yonnt pooiil. 



PARISH'S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFFICER'S MANUAL. Second 
Edition, Small Post Sto, price 5». 
cloth. 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AND BESB ARCHES IN THB Cm- 
MEBIAN BOBPaOROS. By DUHCAK 

McPherbok, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.RG.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
with Fourteen Plates and oumerons 
Illustrations, iucludjng Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Eelics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

'out SB wUli (mt am u 

eoenily tHoVI turn Ihtlatfirt j 
.Jaturaav Jtewv. 

WESTGARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND TUB ADSTBALIAN GOLtl MlNES 

iH 1857. Post 8to, with Maps, price 
lOf. ed. cloth. 



TAULER'S UFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Miss SusisBA Wure- 
woHrH. With a Prefice by the 
Eer, Charlrb Kinoslbi. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price 7». e<f. 

TeiuHiii.or who dedn to kliidle tlieir owd i^etr 
thrDugbtheeiiiupiBa' HluEljr man. Br IxvlluiilDt 
B Ttn iDHtnicCIn, ininidflM, Bod d«pll lotHHt- 



-^^ 



:^^i 



SMITH ♦ ^^^^^^..--^ ^v^^-«VD CO, 

MISCELX^^ ^ j^ continued. 

t^'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

•. /^^»t 870^ price 28. Sd. cloth. 

J^Derl*?""* ®' pleMMt rMdiniir. Some of the 
Quzette^ *"** "^^ ^ them."— ^<*rary 



GHANDLESS'S VISIT TO rZo»» 
LAKE : BEivo a Joinw«^^^jjoN 
THE Plains to thb ^fg^o 
Sbttlembkts at Utah. Po^o » 
with a Map, price 2«. 6d. cloth. 

•• Mr. Chandless is an impartial obaerjer <)J^*"1J 
VormoiM. He giTea a faU account of the nature 
of the oountiT, the religion of the Mormons, tnejr 
KOTemment, institutions, morality, and the singu* 
fiu> reUtionship of the sexes, with iu eonse- 
qnenoee."— Crt^. ^ ^ .^ 

''Those who would understand what ^or- 
monism is can do no better than read this 
authentie, though light and llTcIy rolume."— 
Leader. 

" Itimpreaaes the reader as taithflaL"—Jtra«<(Mia/ 
Beview, 



DOUBLEDArS LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two yolames, 
8vo, price 18«. cloth. 

"It is a good book of its kind. . . . ItlsweU 
worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
'written."— Saturdaif Beview. 

"This biography is a work of great merit, oon< 
scientiously prepared, plain, dear, and praetioally 
interesting .'*— Leader. 

" It is a production of great merit, and we hail 
it as a most valuable contribution to economical 
and statistical science."— .firi^foA Quarterly, 



CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848, Crown Sro, 
price 6*. cloth. 

"Mr.Oayleyhas evidently studied his snhjeet 
thoroughly, he has consequently produced an 
Interesting and philosophical, though unpretend- 
ing history of an important epoch.*' — iVinp 
Qtiarterlv. 

" -Two instruottve volumes."— O&stfTMr. 



BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES ; or, The Dan- 
gers TO Religious Libebtt in 
THE Present Day. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winkworth. One 
volume, 8vo, price 5«. cloth. 

"Dr. Bnnsen is doing good service, not only to 
his country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
alarm toucnini; the dangers to religious liberty m 
the present state of the world."— JH^isA Qkot- 
terly. 



THE COURT OF HENRY VIII.: 

BEING A Selection of the 
Despatches of Sebastian Gius- 
tinian, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don Brown. Two vols., crown 8vo, 
price 21«. cloth. 

" It is seldom that a page of genuine old history 
is reproduced for us with as much evidence of 
painstaking and real love of the subject as iii the 
selection or despatches made and edited by Mr. 
Bawdon Brown.^'— rme». 

"Very interesting and suggestive volumes."— 
BritUh Quarterly Bevieto. 

"Most ably edited."— .Fra«0r*« MaaaMime, 



no iKr; ^^^ '■ff!»y. eplrited, observant, and shows 
•/!'"« knowlejJtre of men and bo<jks.'^— L*ad*r. 
,^_^ most amusing volume, full of humorous 
■flventure and pleasant satire."— Pr«st. 

STONErS RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy 8vo, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14«. cloth. 

^"Aplaln and clear account of the colonies in 
Vui Dlemen'B hKriA:'—A>henmum. 

"A perfect guiue-book to Van Diemen's Land." 
Examtner. 

" One of the most accurately descriptive books 
upon Van Diemen's l^and that we remember to 
have read."— ^Vev Quarterly, 



THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUU 
TURE ) especiallt Tropical. 
By P. Lovell Phillips, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, price 7*. 6rf. cloth. 

" This volume should be in every farm-house, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to his 
tenants."— CWtitf. 

*' This treatise contains nearly all that is known 
of the science of agrioultiu^."— O6«0rv«r. 

FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post 8vo, with 
Map and View, price 10«. ^d, cloth. 

'* Sir John Forbes's volume ftdly justifies its title. 
Wherever he went he visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a fiilthful and extremely interesting account 
of t\Mm."— Literary Gazette, 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy 8vo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

"Dr. Oonol^ has embodied in this work his 
experiences ofthe new system of treating patients 
at Hanwell ABjlwn."—Eeonomitt. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Oonolly's 
treatise to all who are interested in the suhiect." 
—Weetmineter Beview, 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. OnevoL, 
post 8vo, price 10*. 6d, cloth. 

**The suWectis novel, curious, and not without 
interest, while a strong sense of the real obtains 
throughout."- i^ctotor. 

"The history ofthe Red River Settlement is 
remarkable, u not unique, among colonial 
records."— Literary Oazette. 

"One of the most interesting of the romances 
of civilization."— 06»«n>er. 

ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post Svo, 
with Map and Plate, 21*. cloth. 

"A well written narrative of most exciting ad- 
ventures."— GffMjrdion. 

"A narrative full of incident and dangerous 
BAventxire."— Literary Gazette. 

" Mr. Ross's volumes have an historical value 
and present intenBt,"— Globe, 
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'WOxtKS i>tjbxiISh:ei> by 



MISCELLANEOUS^-con^tntierf- 



RU8SO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9, Bj Colonel Chbb- 
WBT. B.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. Third 
edition. Post Syo, with Maps, 
price 12«. cloth. 

••The only work on the BuMeet raltod to the 
mUltary nsAw."— United Shnrvlee&aKette. 

" In a strategic point of view this work is yery 
Talnable.*'— ^ev Q»arUrlv. 

THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchmgs, 
by John Leech. Post Syo, price 
9«. cloth. 

"Yery amasing, and oonTeyinganimpreasionof 
lMthftiUie«s."—]vattoiMrf *««*««. ^^, _.. 

**The author ii humorous without oelng wll- 
ftilly smart, saroastic without bitterness, and 
shrewd witkout parading his knowledge and 
power of obserTatfon."--.Kr»reff. „ 

"A rerf liyely, entertaining oompaaion."— 

** Qnietly, but hnmoroualji written." — 
AtheTunum, 

THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8yo, price 5«. cloth. 

"▲well arranged and oarefUlly digested com- 
pilation, giving a dear insight into the economy 
of the army, and the working of our military 
system."— j^ctotor. 

LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8yo, 
price 12«. cloth. 

*' It is sound, dear, and praotieal. . • • Its 
contents are strictly those of a manual— a hand- 
book for law chambers, offices, uid counting- 
houses; reauisite in most of such places, and 
superfluous in noii»."—AthefUBum. 

'Tts slmplidty and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremely serviceable book."— JBjfOwiner. 

"An admirable work of the kind."— lia« Timet. 

"It presents a fair summary of the law on the 
great subject of whlchlt treats."— Xowifa^aeiM. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. 8yo, price 4«. 6c?. boards. 

"Mr. Thomson treats of the Immediate effiBots 
of war : ol enemies and hostile property ; of prises 
and privateers: of license, ransom, re-capture, 
and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
Uoekade, right of seansh, armed neutralities, 
fte., ftc."— JTconomfot. 

UNDINE. From the German of '* De 
la Motte Fouque." Price U, 6d. 

MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8yo, 
price 5«., cloth* 
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HOPKINS'S HANDBOOK OF 
AVERAGE. 8yo» price 12«. U cl. 

WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. 8yo, price I28,6d. 
doth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by Chdnder 
CooMAL Dbt. 8vo, price 7*. 6rf. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8vo, 
price 28. 6d., doth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CaPB OP GoOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 4a. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS ON Coral Reefs, 
Volcanic Islands, and on South 
America. With Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA « 

AYES 7 

RBPTILIA 5 

FISOES^ ? 

INYEBTEBRATiB 1 

THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two Yols., royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 58. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two yoIs., royal 
4to, price 6/. doth. 

GO ETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
hy John Oxbnford. Two yoIs., 
post 8yo, 58. doth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c Two Yolfl., post 
8yo, with Illustrations, price 24s. 
doth. 



Sl£JTIi; EXJ3EB JkJ^T> CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— con^tntied. 



ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. F«>rt 9to, 
28, 6d, cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Thirdedition,8TO, 
6«. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

Tols., post 8yo, price 1/. 1«. doth. 

POETICS ! AH EfiSAT ON POBTBT. 

By B. S. DALUk*. Post 8yo, 
price 2#. 6d, doth. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kavanaoh. 
Post 8yo, with Portraits, price 5«., 
in embossed cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Kayanaqh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12*., doth. 



STEINMETrS NOVITIATE ; ob, 

Thb Jesuit ih Tbainino. Third 
Edition, post 8yo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 38. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8vo, price 
2a, %d, doth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8yo, price 2a, 6d. doth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. Printed 
in raised Roman letters, at the 
Glasgow Asjlum. 

A List of the books, with their prloet, may be had 
on application. 



LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two vols., price 
lOa, doth. 



LEIQH HUNTS 
3«. 6d, doth. 



TABLE TALK. 



LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5a. doth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
5«. doth. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. TransUted by 
£. C. Orenyillb Murrat, Esq. 
With Music, crown 8to, price 
2«.6d 



JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. BjM. Hill and 
C. F. CoRNWALLis. Post 8x0, price 
6«. doth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

8yo, price lOa, 6d, 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. doth, 
price 3a. 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. Post 
8vo, price I2a. 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12 mo, price la. 6d. By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life." 

TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers, each com- 
plete, price 6d. each. 

l5:=?Sl {S5n?.'D°THB tADyS MAID. 
III.— THB PASTOMr OP DttONPBLLS. 

V.-THB COUNTEY TOWN. ^^ 

VI.— LIVE AND LBT LIVE; OB, THB MAIT- 
CHBSTEB WBATEBS. 

yU.-THE SEASIDE PABK. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8yo, half-bound. 

I.-OUTLINES OP SOCIAL ECONOUT. U.6d. 
IL-PBOOKESSITE LESSONS IN SOCIAL 

SOIBNOE. 
III.- INTEODUCTION TO THE SOCIAI 

SOIENOES. 8«. 
IV.— OUTLINES OP THB UNDBESTANDING, 

V.-WHAT AM I? WHBBB AM IP WHAl 
OUGHT I TO DO ? &o. U. Mwed. 

*•* These works are recommended by the Com- 
mittee of OooncU on Eduoation. 
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WOBES ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA i 

BEING THE Early Histobt of the 
Factory at Surat, op Bombay. 
B7 Philip Anderson, A.M. 2Qd 
edition, 8 to, price 14«. cloth. 

"Quaint, eurioua, and amusing, thla volume 
deaoribes, from old manu scripts and obsoure 
books, the lift of English merchants in an Indian 
Factory. It contains fresh and amusing gossip, 
all bearing on events and characters of mJBtorical 
importMnoe."—Athenenirm. 

''A book of permanent value."— G«ardia». 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Speir. With Sixty Illastrations 
by G. ScHARF. 8vo, price 15«., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

'* We should In vain seek for any other treatise 
which, in so short a space, gives so well-connected 
an account ef the early penodof Indian history." 
'-'Daily Newt. 

*' Whoever desires to have the best, the com- 
pletest, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental scholars have made known to us respect- 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Speir; in which he will flnd the story told in 
clear, correct, and unaffected English. The book 
is admirably got xijt."— Examiner, 

THE CAUVERY, KiSTNAH, AND 
COD A VERY ! BEING A Report 
ON the Works constructed on 
those Rivers, for the Irrigation 
op Provinces in the Presidency 
op Madras. By K. Baird Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &c. In demy Svo, with 19 
Plans, price 28s. cloth. 

"A most curious and interesting work."— 
Beonomitt, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 
Monuments op Central India. 
By Migor Cunningham. One vol., 
Svo, with Tliirty-three Plates, 
price dO«. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have jrielded so rich a harvest of important 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Msjor 
Ounningham and Lieut. Maisey : and which are 
described, with an abundance or highly curious 

Ohio illustrations, in this most interesting 
"—Examiner, 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One tliick volume, Svo, 
with Maps, price I85. cloth. 

"Mr. Veadows' book is the work of a learned, 
oonscientious, and observant person, and really 
Important in many respects."— 3Hme«. 

"^Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Information 
is sown broad^oast through every page."— 
AtheiuBwm. 

TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier- General 
Jacob, C.B. Svo, price 2«. 6d 
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ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANCLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 5«. cloth. 

"An entertaining and instructive volume of 
Indian anecdotes."— Mi^i^ory Spectator. 

** Anecdotes and stories well calculated to 
illustrate Anglo Indian life and the domestic 
manners and iiabits of Hindostan."— 06«tfrrw. 

" A pleasant collection of amusing anecdotes." 
^Critic, 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN 
INDIA. Syo, price 18«. cloth. 

ROYLPS FIBROUS PLANTS OF 

INDIA FITTED FOR CORDAGB, 

Clothing, and Paper. Svo, price 
12«. cloth. 

ROYLE'S PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Super 
royal Svo, price lis. cloth. 

ROYLE'S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. Svo, 2*. 6rf. cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

WITH SOME Account of the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, Svo, 
price 14«. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. One vol. Svo, 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy Svo, 
price 12«. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. Svo, price 
36s. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. Svo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. Svo, price 3s. 6^. 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post Svo. 
with Plates, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post Svo, price 
14s. cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETERS 

A Grammar of the Turkish 
Language. Svo, price 12s. 



e nrT Trr, -EUyEB . 



WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST—eontinued. 

BRIDCNELL-S INDIAN COM- BMLUTS LAID TAX OF MOW. 
MERCIAL TABLES. Bo;«l 8*0, | Aooorsdhi to the UooBcmiCDA^t 
price Sl«., Iwlf-bixind. j Liw. Bto, price 61. ctolh. 



THE BOMBAr QUARTERLY BAILUrS MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 lo 9 u 5t^ 10 to , OF INHERITANCE. Bra, price 
14, price 6*. each. I 9i. ctotb. 



NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAfi WORKS. 

In SmaU Poet 8to, 
With Urge Type> on good Paper, and neat doth binding. 



LECTURES ON T>1E ENCUSH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE IBTH 

CENTURr. BjW.M.Thackebat, 
Author of "Vanity Fair," "The 
Tirginiana," &c. Price 2«. 6d. cL 






lul, uid hoir nvldi^ ij 



niaokermj'i 






j^t^olswAull >lr»I«liUorwiinl."- WatmiiuUr 
pei^U'i' ^*f ""■'^ ' elognCDt 'hen llw a 



''—Na%eoiifi,n^t, ' 



THE TOWMi ITS MsirouBu 
Crabactebb asd Events. By 
Leigs Hot. With 45 EngTAviugs. 
Price 3s. 6>£ cloth. 

"V« will Kllov Do hlKhtr enjoyment Kv a 
nMunoJ EDititahnun (liui V> tlntU lelqunljr 

eurlched wilh tbe mml BgreeA&le knowlEdp: 



pliJI mai plue 

THE POLmCAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By John Rcskin, M.A. 
_ Price 2». Grf. cloth. 

Weh>u»inuiiMli^llaii,lblDktiiattntealiiteJ 
to do moDli pruttlcal good, and wa oordiallf nflco. 

■rtlii;i puwer.aad Ike iSTtSSa, m Iteou oT tba 

feMsr IbSrirfU ha ki 

wotata Uh BtraHil nf ow^ttidm''— Saiwiiiiit^ 

at wuiHit Kiilag, wbllsotlian an nolTlu ilowlr 
totfi«tSlil."-I«((«r. 

BRITISH INDIA. B7HAB111BI 

Mabtinbau. Price 2s. Sd. cloth. 



"WOBKS F TJ BUSBCEP BY 



CHEAP SERIES OF FOFULAB FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in luge T7pe, on good Paper, and (trongly bound io cloth. 



BuMe IbU ule to •und tuldl; 



tboofhtt an true, tound, fiDit oHalaiU : vid tb* 
■CrlB li TeHlnt«^ ttniUhlfonrud. and to the 
^rpoH. TJiB object «i4 monl of (be vork an 

" A TeiT MtlHtIo tiJe J Terr elnxulu-, and h 
Uke trutt fhiit u ■■ dimeon lo iSiM Jmllnrlat 

wuh * dulDf Hid dflll«lelAod> It u » book for 
the eniojmflnt of m feeling lHArt and vUorou* 
imdentuiUDB."— JUdffjtvDod'p Uagatiiu. 

tiiDh povflF, plgrmoy, and OFlgliuUllr. lU rtrjf 
fbldti w an tLe Hlda of Tliour. uidltitieautJet 

knovlodn of 11^. R«tlit* — deep, nEDlfloant 
™ellB7-Ti the olnTMietlrtlo of Ihla Twok,"— 



"^1* neoiill&T power vbtoh vu <o tnr^Vj 
■dmlndln -June Brre' 1> not abienl from Ihli 
Book. It pousaeet deep tntereel, ud u Irre- 

Thfl power vtjnwiHaeUmatlDii ud Bxpreeelon 
la tailaiHa. Tun ■» eoenea wUeli, Ibr MraDStta 



■u kind: unDlBe 

HH. uprlAAneei of ««, *viw 

paMi M beiirt Hid IMUlw 

geanbie Bnglleh Id O* miwml 

orlglluUtv of Iti DOneepHos 

n^iu BivUiifa In nj <e and ».~~.m — —w 

"The Hine pIbfoIu and lortnn wh, an* 
eaina bold and poetliiftmgMy. an eiUblted 

"■Btalrl9'laniTalen~ " — i-.-.i-,. 






uiDiiBht and glorloiu paeelo'u Bklae ber« and 
*" * Sbbjv ' la a book demandliif eloae pemaal 

briUlauvi K !■ «*ei>lata?U ronae '^"tl^n, 
axSMttftlnigiiiBtigfl. and keep the fuiuicini In 
ewar and imSaDt auap«iBa."-Jfi>nitiv foil. 

- ■ Bblrlv ■ !• Hu anatauif of tbe temtlc bean. 
It il mbcHii vbleb LndlDatea BiqiUaU-e l^ellDH, and 
TeiT ireac i>ower of mknd id tbe writer. The 
woioan are £^dl1ite."-AXlv Nivi. 



Oumr Bell'e prerloua etTirrte- For ori^naU^ of 
DDDHlateTier of dfftalL and ploiureeQiu fWoe ctf 
fiiprsiilon, re>i worki tn the EoiUlb lannace 
Dan itjuid tbe Iflet of oomparleon wlUilt."->£ar*- 
*»U PMi. 

WUTHERINC HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. By Ellib and 
AcTOM BELt. With Memoir by 
Currer Bell. Price a*. Bd. cloth. 

a HBiaina In tble book of ' WutbeilM 



SfltbiiSfoSr . 

'*■•' <^ diirwwea whleb tha ptoatrtan inlsbt 
BUli BaU baa done no leae.^-JWIadiwa. 



I baa bats add of abafo^wa 

■m whleb tha ptoalelan ailgbt 
IB done DO leBB?-J>a((adMi. 
avmu, kaeplnl In the b»t: 
"_«»*Jhea»D«raantaliR- 



he groupi ddunrei aDdJhVieaDaij aie t 
nofv wlib aa£ Dtbar., Than li a touch i 



iertn« Belcbu ' beora the atamp of a 
r liOlvldiMl. atron^ and uwUUa 
n lltlnui Mi^rwb;."— AbuenninaiiC. 



,^s:^ 



«™ptlen loiB and/ooffiT^ 
''A noral of great lenlDa: I 

lice ltaelf."-jnH qSortir^ 
"A etrlklnf and OTteUU 



tooAlnt atoCT, It la 
la toWwba ban net 



'— lodc'i IfiKoapr. 



eUIXS, EU3EE ANT> CXD. 

CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS- 
Continued. 



DEERBROOK. By Habmbt 
MiBTiiwAD. Price 2*. 6rf. cloth. 



™ flS WE oM ■>□ w(l« kdmllted."- 

TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

By Ch*ri.B8 Howceoft. Price 
2*. 6d. cloth. 






knonledgi! or 111* '"^iWJ^^ 



';Bd"SS,^i«wn."- 






ROMANTIC TALES (indndlng 

"Avillion"). By the Author of 
■•John Haliias, Gentleman." A 
new edition. Price 2». 6d. cloth. 




PAUL nRROLL. 

price 2t. cloth. 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. I 

KATHIE BRANDE. By Holue Lbe. 

AFTER DARK. By Wii-kib Collins. 



"WORKS PTJELISHEIJ BT 



NEW NOVELS. 



TRUST FOR TRUST. By 
A. J. Babrowcliffe, Aulhor of 
" Amberhill," 3to1s. {Now rtadg.'} 

OLD AND YOUNa \ vol. 

ELLEN RAYMOND; or, Ups and 
DoWNB. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. 

LOST AND WON. By Geoboiani. 
M. CiuiK, Author of " Biverston." 
1 Tol. 3nd BdiUon 

lui appeand 




AN OLD DEBT. By Plosemce 

Dawsos. 2 vols. 

"A powertullj wrilton novei; on« of tin *M1 

SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By IloLME Lee, Author of " Kathie 
BrB.niJi>," &c. 2ad edition. 3 vols. 

Blory tivm the puhftoatioa of 'SyjvaD HDirfl 
fined, mnoG thai U rmh, heftltby, And DatunO." 

MY LADYt A Tale of Modern 

Life. 2 vols. 

••yjU I«lj ' 1" B 118 ■pecimen of an BngliBh 

EVA DESMOND | on, Mutation. 

" Tlmre la powef, patbis. ma ortgliiiilltt In dob- 



THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 
By the Author of " Margaret ; or, 
Prgudice at Home." 1 vol. 



9 nod tbe Fem' wuf be n 






J&ttOD Bllich ' ]B B Rood Htorr, &d 



itoiT ii tnVd with f^nKl poweri the whole 
ffeutlDTonn eud lAdJiet. It la very en)of - 

THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Tair 









■ongly marked Mia Meullarir orlgiiiiL 



THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEAi 

A Love Stort. By M. Beiham- 
Edwahds. a vols. 



rtLlDK. ^DthBdUlOEiie.lieopledanol 
ut UOlI. and talk llMurBm'.''-01lic. 



eplrt t and quiet truth vt OeHneatlou.'^— ^«cf abv. 
" A norer nade up of lore, pure and limple. In 
the rorm of mi autoHOfcru^.^— £ea4tfr. 

MAUD SK1LLICORNPS PENANCE. 

By Mart C. Jackbos, Author of 
"The Story of My Wardship." 
2 vols. 

lialataWo to noiol rsKlen."— SonMitflPMl. 







THE PROFESSOR. By 

Bell. 2 yoU. 



c^^ 



^» 



2 vols. sTiown 

the author** Mends ^J^oft^^SP'v 
iagone. . . . " ehoW* ^^ „jied 






"We think the 
Bonnd judgment 

now that she ia p^..^. ... . ^x »••*"— 

genns of conception, which afteTW*""? >J>r imW^' 
and ripened into the great creations or nci ^^^ 
nation. At the same time her adviser* 
equally right when they ooanselled hern«^ ?" 
publlahitfnherUfettme. . . . But U al»»ina8 
u» merits."— iSafitnlay Review, 

"The idea is original. and we every here and 
there detect germs of that power which took the 
world by storm in 'Jane Eyre.' The n^Jectlonof 
the 'Professor* was, in our opinion, no less ad- 
vantageous to the young authoress than creoitaDie 
to the discernment of the booksellers."— Pr«M. 

" Any thing which throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such a mind cannot be other- 
wise than interesting. In the • Professor 'we may 
discover the germs of many trains of thinking, 
which afterwards came to be enlarged and 
illustrAted in subsequent and more perfect 
works."— OH^tc. 

"There is much new insight in it, much ex- 
tremely characteristic genius, and one character, 
moreover, of flresher, lighter, and more airy 
grace."— ^oonowM*. 

" We have read it with the deepest interest ; 
and confidently predict that this legacy of Char- 
lotte Bronte's genius will renew and confirm the 
general admiration of her extraordinary powers." 
—Eclectic, 



RIVERSTON. By Geokgiana M. 
Craik. 3 vols. 

" It is highly moral in its tone and character, as 
well as deeply interesting, and written in an 
excellent ^ty\ib."— Morning Herald. 

" A decidedly good novel. The book is a very 
clever one, containing much good writing, well 
discriminated sketches of character, and a story 
told 80 as to bind the reader pretty closely to the 
text."— Examiner, 

" Miss Craik is a very lively writer v she has wit, 
and she has sense, and she has made in the 
beautiful young governess, with her strong will, 
saucy independence, and promptness of repartee, 
an interesting picture."— PrcM. 

"Miss Craik writes well; she can paint cha- 
racter, passions, manners, with considerable 
effect : her dialogue flows easily and expressively." 
—Daitp News, 

" A production of no little mark^ and qiudifled to 
Interest old as well as young."— Leader. 

" Decidedly a clever book ; giving hopes of a 
capacity in the writer for better fnings In the 
future."— ^COTWOTM^ 

"The author shows great command of language, 
a foroe and clearness of expression not often met 
with. . . . We offer a welcome to Miss Craik. 
and we shall look with interest for her next 
-woriiJ'—AthencBitm, 



FARINA. By Geobge Mebedith. 

1 vol. 

"A masque of ravlshers in steel, of robber 
knights L of water- women, more ravlsning than 
lovely. It has also a brave and tender deliverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Cologne. 
Those who love a real, lively, audacious piece of 
extravagance, by way of a change, will enjoy 
• Farina.' "—Athenaum. 

"An original and entertaining book."— TTCTf- 
minater Review. 

"We cordially recommend it for general pur- 
chase and perusal."— Z)ot?y News. 

" ' Farina' cannot teal to amuse the most sober 
minded reader."— Critic. 

" It has a true Bhenish flavour."— Pr««. 



^feU 



ow 



THE SURFACE. 3 volf . 

^Ulni?® book Is Dnqnestlonably clever and enter- 
M. h"^- The writer deveh^ps from first to last 
tfiR» *'"'^ view of human life, iis coloured by the 
t<i J*''"' o^ o"** ■**• • • • It is a tale superior 
tki^''?<'ii*ry novels, in Its practical appUoatlon to 
^*^^ phases of acttutl lire."—JtAefneum, 

" Tliere is a great deal of cleverness in tUs story : 
B much greater knowledge of country lil^B ana 
onaracter in its various aspects and conditions 
than is possessed by nine-tenths of the noveliata 
who undertake to describe it."—Speetator. 

" The novel in one that keeps the attention fixed, 
and it is written in a genial, often playful tone. 
The temper is throughout excel lent."— J?xa«iii«r. 

"This Is a book which pos^^esses the rare merit 
of being exactly what it claims to be, a story of 
EngllHh country life ; and, moreover, a very well 
tola story."— Dot/y Aews. 

" * Below the Surface ' merits high praise. It Is 
fun of good things; good taste— good feeling- 
good wriling— good notions, and high morality.' 
—Globe. 

"Temperate, sensible, kindly, and pleasant."— 
Saturday Review. 

"A more pleasant story we have not read for 
many a day,—Briti$h Quarterltf, 

THE ROUA PASS. B7 Ebick 
Mackenzie. 3 vols. 

" It is seldom that we have to notice so »ood a 
novel as the ' Bona Pass.' Tlie story is well con- 
trived and well told ; the incidents are natural and 
varied; several of the characters are skilfully 
drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, nowerfol, 
and original. The Highland scenery, in which 
the plotls hkid. is described with truth and feeling 
—with a command of language which leaves a 
vivid impression."— iSbturday Review, 

" The attractions of the story are so numerous 
and varied, that it would be difficult to single out 
any one point of it for attention. It is a brilliant 
social picture of sterling scenes and striking 
adventures."— (Sw». 

•••The Bona Pass' is a work of very great 

(promise. It is beautifully written. The romance 
B inseniouB and interesting: the story never 
flags."— Oirtc. 

" The peculiar charm of the novel is its skilfUl 
painting of the Highlands, and of life among the 
Highlanders. Quick observation and a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and human life, the 
author hM."— Examiner. 

"A capital fiction. As a landscape novel, it is 
altogether delightful."- Gto6*. 

" ' The Bona Pass ' is a good novel— the best of 
the sea»on,"—We»tmin9ter Review. 

"This Is a very good noveU'—Quardian, 

THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Chbonicle. 3 vols. 

" The • Noble Traytour ' is a chronicle, interest- 
ing for its facts, interesting for its association, 
and, above all, interesting and important for the 
clear views which it gives of the modes of life in 
'merry England,' at the eVeutful period to which 
it refers."— Oft^ercer. 

" It is an Elizabethan masquerade. Shakespeare, 
the Queen. Essex, Baleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
ladies, and knights of the land, appear on the 
stage. The author has Imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times."— Leader. 

" The story is told with a graphic and graoeftil 
pen, and the chronicler has produced a romance 
not only of great value in a historical point of 
view, but possessiuK many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the scholar, the antiquary, and the general 
■Reader."— Po«*. 

" The book has great merit. The portraits of 
Elizabeth and Essex are well and finely drawn."— 
Critic, 
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KATHIE BRANDE. By Holme Lee. 

2 Yols. 

** ' Kathle Brande * Is not merely a rery interest- 
ing norel— It is a Terr wholesome one, for it 
teaches virtue by example."— CHtie. 

"Throughout 'Kathie Brande' there is much 
sweetness, and oousiderahle power of description." 
—Saturdap Review. 

" ' Kathle Brande ' is intended to illustrate the 
paramount excellence of duty as a moving prin- 
ciple. It is full of beauties."— Daily New§. 

" Certainly one of the best novels that we have 
lately Te»Aj*-GMardian, 

PERVERSION ; or, The Causes ani> 
Consequences op Infidelity. By 
the late Rev. W. J. Contbeabe. 
3 vols. 

•• The ablest novel thit has appeared for many 
a iaj."—Literarv Gazette. 

"This story has a touching interest, which 
Ungers with the reader after he has closed the 
DooK. — Ataenaum. 

"The tone is good and healthy ; the religious 
g^l^ound and true*, and well sustalned."- 

»J*^^* is a novel, written with a strong sense 
BsMmin^ amusing and what is right."— 

«-*~«*l' ^°"/» ^^'y ^®°8» •Ino® we have read a 

Q«7*/ll? ?/L?'®''® ^^^' tl«^tt this."-Jrt«#A 
%iu<trterlp Review. 

(^^terli* * *°^ *"* • °®*1« book."-^tfio 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 

or. Phases op London Lipe. By 
E. M. Whittt, Author of "The 
Governing Classes." 2 vols. 




♦i.^f.JLw""^.""" "",*' i»ugni«r is iruwy ana npe in 

^^^^' fi*» style is serious, and his cast of 

S^?i? 2®'?!*- ^^^ author has a merriment akin 

f c . ^'"'■^l"®" »nd *Ji»t ot Timon."—AtMen<gum. 

wilv?!** *?•* women as they are, and life as it is * 

Bi?51i^,**^S,™o"o of Mr. Whifty's 'Friends of 

S2f JS'ft* ^'•- Whltty is a satirist, and seldom 

B^^^tJK ^^ dlaloicnes are rapid and dramatic 

^T^SSlil'il'TeSiJS:''^'^^^^ natural." 

DainMil®^w®'^9heniia' baa the mre merit of 

aJd dSLSf^^'ftP'^*";®!*"!* of being sparkling 

»«a^aramatio ftom beginning to endA—J>ailp , , 

"The booJt i» f^m%. ^ _, I "These stories possess all the author's wdl- 

teraeandJiJeS" AL?^'^«^^«>n»/ **« "tylois known beauty of style and dramatio power."- 
«v. -jvew Quarterly, \ Kew Quarterly Bxmew, 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. ?y 

Thomas Doubledat. 2 vols. 

•• • The Eve of St. Mark • is not only weD written, 
hut adroitly constructed, and interesting. Its 
tone is perhaps too gorgeous; its movement is too 
much that of a masquerade; but a mystery is 
created, and a very loveabie heroine is pour- 
tray ed.^'—^tib«n«»m. 

" ' The Eve of St. Mark ' is an interesting stanr, 
vividly coloured, and not a little dramatic in ita 
construction. . . . The book is really a rp- 
mance-a diorama of antique Venetian hfe."^ 
Leader. 

"It is the >»ork of an artist, thooghtfol^ de- 
signed, and executed with elaborate pains, in all 
that relates to the accessories and colouring or 
the time. It will better than most novels of the 
day, repay attentive perusal."— Prett. 

"We can cordially recommend 'The Eve (tf St. 
Mark ' as a well told, dramatically oonstractea 
tale."— CW«c. 

" In every wsy a striking romance. The plot of 
the tale is skilfiilly constructed, and the startling 
evente are so dexterously introduced as not to 
appear improbable."— <9im. 

LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. By Thomas 
Mackebn. 3 vols. 

"There are many truehearted sketehes in it of 
the homes of our poor, and some vrise thoughts 
about education, mingled with specnalatlous that 
at least tend in a right direction."— ^arowwitfr. 

"The author has some graphic powe^ and 
various scenes in the three volumes are drawn 
with much vividness."— Prws. 

" It is impossible to close the book without a 
feeling of deep respect for the writer, for the 
purity and elevation of his views, his earnestness 
without bitterness."— Gto6«. 

" The most ardent lover of incident wfll And In 
this work enotigh to enchain his interest* — 
Homing Eerala. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins, 
Author of "Basil," "Hide and 
Seek,'* &c. 2 vols. 

"Mr.Wilkle Collins tells a story well and tm- 
cibly-hls stsle is eloquent and picturesque, sad 
he has a keen insight into oharacter."^Datfy 
JVcws. 

•' No man living better teUs a stoiy."— r«ad«r. 

" Mr. Wllkie Collins takes high rank among the 
few who can invent a thrilling stoiy, and teU It 
with brief simplicity."— Gtobe. 
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POETRY. 



POEMS. By Lieut.-Col. William 
Read. (/n the Press.) 

POEMS. By Fred. W. Wton. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 

" In hlH minor poems Mr. Wyon shows a itreat 
deal of the true sentiment of poetry"— Ikiiljf 
Telegraph. 

lONICA. Fcap. Svo, 4«. cloth. 

"The themes, mostly classical, are grappled 
with boldn ess. and toned with a lively imagination. 
The style is rich and firm, and cannot be said to 
be an imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a book of 
realpoetry."— Ori/ic. . . , ^.^ . 

" The author is in his mood, quizzical, satirical, 
humorous, and didactic by turns, and in each 
mood he displays extraordinary power."— /«««- 
trated News of the World. 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
GOLDENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Bbadstreet^ Fcap. Svo, price 5«. 

" The author evinces more than ordinary power, 
a vivid imagination, guided by a mind of lofty 
aim."— Gtoftc. 

" The poetry is tasteful, and above the average." 
—National Review. 

" This is a posthumous poem by an unknown 
authoress, of nigher scope and more finish than 
the ciowd of poems which come before us. The 
fancy throughout the poem is quick andlight, and 
vcLa<s\oa!L.*'—Athen<Bum. 

POEMS. By Ada Trevanion. 5s. cl. 

" There really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevanion. They give an image of what 
many women are on their oest side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satlsfi&ctory fruit 
of Ohristian civilization than in a volume like 
this."— /Sttfurday Review. 

" There are many passages in Miss Trevanlon's 
poems ftill of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."— Pr«M. 

POEMS. By Henrt Cecil. 5«. cloth. 

"He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and -less restrictive measures the lyric 
element is dominant. . . . IfMr.Gecil does not 
make his name famous, it is not that he does not 
deserve to do so."— C?rtMc. 

" There is an unmistakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry in most of these T^axen."— Economist. 

"Mr. Cecil's poems display Qualities which 
stamp them the productions of a nne imagination 
and a cultivated taste."— Jfomin^r Herald. 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 
"Balder,'' "The Roman," &c. 
Crown Svo, 5«. cloth. 

"That Mr. Dobell is a poet, * England in time of 
War' bears •witTa»M."—Athen<Bum. 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and otheb 
Poems. Fcap. 8yo, 4s. cloth. 

" There are traces of power, and the versification 
displays fireedom and akOX."— Guardian. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Abthub Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. Svo, 3*. cloth. 

"A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly mind is 
apparent aU through this volume."— X«ader. 



POEMS. By Mrs. Fbank P. Fellows. 
Fcap. Svo, 3*. cloth. 

"There is easy simplicity in the diction, and 
elegant naturalness in the thought."— /Sipectator. 

POETRY FROM LIFE. ByC.M.K. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

"Elegant verses. The author has a pleasing 
fancy and a refined mind."— J^conomMt. 

POEMS. By Walteb R. Cassels. 
Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

" Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and gives 
promise of real excellence. His poems are imtten 
sometimes with a strength of expression by no 
means oommon."— GuaroutM. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thomas 
Leigh. 5s. cloth. 

" One of the best things in the * Garlands of 
Verse ' is an Ode to Toll. There, as elsewhere, 
there is excellent tee]ixig."—JExamtner, 

BALDER. By Sydney Dobell. 
Crown Svo, 7*. 6c?., cloth. 

"The writer has fine qualities; Wt levd of 
thought is lofty, and his passion for the beautiful 
has the truth or inatinei,"—Athe7i<gttm. 

POEMS. By William Bell Scott. 
Fcap. Svo, 55., cloth. 

"Mr. Scott has poetical feeling, keen observation, 
deep thought, and command of language. — 
i^ctator, 

POEMS. By Maby Maynabd. 
Fcap. Svo, 4s., cloth. 

" We have rarely met with a volume of voemn 
displaying so large an amount of power, blended 
with so much delicacy of feeling and grace or 
expression."— CAttrcA of England Quarterly. 

POEMS. By CuBBEB, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell. 4*., cloth. 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 

English Lyrics. By J. T. Blacb. 
Fcap. Svo, price 4*., cloth. 
"Bendered into English Lyrics with a vigour and 
heartiness rarely, if ever, surpassed."— Cr»w. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 

By William Thom. With Me- 
moir. Post Svo, cloth, price 3«. 

KING RENE'S DAUGHTER. Fcap. 
Svo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, and otheb 
Poems. Translated from Schillbb. 
Fcap. Svo, price 2s. 6d. 



London : Printed by Smith, Eldeb and Co., Little Green Arbour Court, E.C. 
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